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DEMOCRACY IN DECLINE 


HE close of the second session of the seven- 

teenth parliament of the Dominion of Can- 

ada finds this country experimenting with a 
new form of government. For the next few 
months we are to enjoy the blessings of dictator- 
ship—to throw in our lot with Italy, Hungary, 
Turkey, and Russia—although, as Mr. Bourassa 
suavely suggested in the House, it is a dictator- 
ship that is likely to bear a closer resemblance to 
fascism than to bolshevism. Under the heading 
of ‘An act to confer certain powers upon the 
Governor in Council in respect to unemployment 
and farm relief, and the maintenance of peace, 
order, and good government in Canada,’ Mr. Ben- 
nett has clothed himself with greater authority 
than any previous premier, since the days of Con- 
federation. In the purely legal sense it is not a 
dictatorship, as the powers are granted by Par- 
liament, and are limited in duration to the next 
meeting of Parliament, which will probably be in 
February or March, 1932, but for all practical 
purposes Mr. Bennett now possesses as much 
authority as Mr. Mussolini or Mr. Stalin—if he 
cares to use it. That the transition from ‘democ- 
racy’ to dictatorship has been accomplished with- 
out any disturbance or fuss; that the coup d’état 
was met by very weak criticism from the mem- 
bers of the Opposition in the House, and no seri- 
ous resistance from the country, only goes to show 
how far the political rights of the individual have 
been attenuated in recent years. Under Liberal 
governments, as well as Conservative, power has 
been more and more concentrated in the Cabinet, 
at the expense of Parliament as a whole, and im- 
portant questions which should have been referred 
to the House have been dealt with by Orders in 
Council. Democracy has always been a fine mark 
to aim at rather than an accomplished fact, but 
at the present time we seem to have completely 
turned our backs on the target. 


IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


T is natural that a man of Mr. Bennett’s parti- 
cular temperament should chafe at the bonds 
imposed upon him by the doctrine of minis- 
terial responsibility. His revolt against that doc- 
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trine was shown by the peculiarly shameful way 
in which he sought to throw the responsibility for 
the abortive Income Tax proposals on the shoul- 
ders of the permanent officials. But it is rather 
startling to find him demanding so complete a 
release as he has won in connection with unem- 
ployment relief. Never, in all the crises since the 
establishment of responsible government, has a 
Minister dared to ask such powers. They amount 
to nothing less than an unchecked power of expen- 
diture, and an unlimited power to alter or disre- 
gard the whole body of fundamental laws. The 
financial provisions, though gravely alarming, 
might be accepted. But for the grant of unlim- 
ited powers under the title of ‘peace, order and 
good government’ there is not the shadow of an 
excuse. These subjects are already fully covered 
by the Criminal Code. The use that can be made 
of existing laws in the hands of reactionary auth- 
orities is already sufficiently disturbing. Now it 
is proposed to give these authorities unlimited 
powers, and to leave the public no legal redress 
against their most arbitrary acts. On their past 
record, they are more likely to endanger peace, 
order and good government than to make these 
benefits more assured. Mr. Bennett would do well 
to pause and reflect on the possible results of arbi- 
trary rule. The capitalist system has already been 
badly shaken. If Mr. Bennett continues on his 
present course, the Parliamentary system will 
soon be equally discredited. Neither is so secure 
at the present time that it can stand being 
wounded in the house of its friends. 


FREEDOM—WITH RESERVATIONS 


HOSE elements in the country which have 

been keeping up the fight for the mainten- 

ance of freedom of speech and assembly (in 
accordance with the best British traditions) will 
read with some uneasiness Mr. Bennett’s remarks 
when introducing his Farm and Unemployment 
Relief Bill. In dealing with the clause relating to 
the maintenance of peace, order, and good gov- 
ernment, the Prime Minister said: ‘This is a land 
of freedom where men may think what they will 
and say what they will, so long as they do not 
attack the foundations upon which our civilization 
has been built. But as we have freedom, so have 
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we justice, and it is not just nor right that now 
or at any other time we should permit such action 
by words or deeds as may tend to unsettle confi- 
dence in the institutions and customs under which 
we live.’ It would be difficult, in a couple of sen- 
tences, to frame a more contradictory statement 
but, unfortunately, the meaning is quite clear. 
Every citizen of Canada has an absolute right to 
freedom of speech, but if he dares to exercise it 
—except in trivialities about the weather or per- 
sonal gossip—he will be liable to summary con- 
viction and punishment by the duly constituted 
authorities. There probably was never a time 
when more people were questioning the soundness 
of these foundations upon which our civilization 
has been built—everyone is poking about and find- 
ing patches of rotten cement, and brick buttresses 
that have not been well and truly laid—and if 
there is no freedom to deal with these fundamen- 
tal questions it is an insult to our intelligence to 
talk about freedom at all. If the scales of justice 
were not weighted the Prime Minister might be 
the first victim of this, his Act. By passing this 
legislation he has blasted a tremendous breach in 
our constitutional usage and has certainly done 
much to unsettle our confidence in the institutions 
and customs under which we live. 


A BASIS FOR DEMOCRACY 


N the Don Valley, in Toronto, there is a colony 

of several hundred men who are almost entirely 

isolated from normal human society. Most of 
them are unemployed. The more fortunate live 
in brick kilns, the others in shacks and dug-outs, 
constructed of sheets of rusty tin, odd pieces of 
wood, and other miscellaneous rubbish. They pick 
up a meagre living after the fashion of stray cats 
and dogs. In most of the cities and large towns 
in Canada, from coast to coast, there are jungles 
of this nature and their outcast populations have 
been growing in numbers all this summer. Thous- 
ands of these men have been drifting about for 
months, moving from place to place, stealing rides 
on freight-trains, looking for work, for food, for 
some niche in life that will afford them some kind 
of security and some hope for the future. The 
majority of them are neither professional tramps 
nor criminals, but many will be recruited into the 
criminal classes if society, through neglect, allows 
them to live under such conditions for a long 
period. This is one extreme of the social scale. 
At the other we have the revelations of Beauhar- 
nois. Men prominent in financial and political 
circles collecting hundreds of thousands—in some 
cases millions—of dollars, for their services in 
persuading members of Federal and Provincial 
governments to turn over the natural resources of 
Canada to private interests for exploitation. With 
increasing poverty on the one hand, and a tremen- 
dous accumulation of wealth on the other, what 
possible social or economic basis is there in this 
Dominion for a genuine democracy. Any genuine 
democratic system must involve a certain measure 
of equality—not an illusive political equality, but 
economic equality, and in recent years the trend 
has been all the other way. 


STAMPING OUT COMMUNISM 


HE Government of Ontario has lost no time 

in following the lead given by Mr. Bennett 

in his peace, order, and good government 
speech. Now that the provincial authorities are 
assured that they have the backing of the Federal 
Government they are prepared to go to extreme 
lengths in dealing with Communists or commun- 
ist sympathizers. As Canada took the lead in 
declaring an embargo on imports from the U.S, 
S.R., so Canada may be the first country—outside 
of the Balkan States—to pronounce the Commun- 
ist party an illegal political association. Several 
of the leaders have been arrested and charged 
with criminal syndicalism, under a section of the 
criminal code which was originally passed as an 
Order in Council in the panicky days that followed 
close on the armistice. Older nations, with a long 
experience in dealing with all kinds of political 
agitation, will no doubt regard with interest this 
effort on the part of our adolescent statesmen to 
cure discontent by driving it underground, and to 
avoid an explosion by sitting on the safety valve. 
One of the regrettable features of the situation is 
that our ‘liberal’ press has so far made no effec- 
tive protest—on the contrary, it has expressed its 
approval of the fact that the Conservatives are 
now dealing with the Communists on a high-mind- 
ed and strictly legal basis. Every effort is being 
made to obscure the political bearings of the issue 
and to suggest that the individual Communists 
are being proceeded against as law-breakers and 
common malefactors. As a matter of fact, the 
provisions of this section of the criminal code are 
so wide that nearly all the great prophets and 
philosophers of the past—and possibly a few in 
the present—could be comfortably convicted of 
sedition and criminal syndicalism if charged 
under this section of the code. 


PARTY FUNDS 


F the public has been shocked by the Beauhar- 

nois revelations on campaign funds, the cause 

must surely be nothing more than the amount 
of the contributions. No one with any knowledge 
of politics can be unaware that such contributions 
are among the normal expenses of most large cor- 
porations, and that they are given with the expec- 
tation of favours in return. Only, those favours 
generally take the form of tariff increases. In all 
other aspects the Beauharnois is on the same foot- 
ing as other capitalist enterprises, and the same 
things can be said in its behalf. It had the noble 
aim of developing the resources of Canada. It 
was to employ—and actually did employ—several 
thousand Canadian workmen. It was incidentally 
going to cost the general public a large amount in 
cash. The chief difference is that its product was 
not subject to tariff protection. The concessions 
it desired were different and more direct; the 
ultimate effect on the public would be the same. 
The Conservative party makes a high virtue of its 
refusal of any contribution (did it get any from 
the rivals of Beauharnois?) and calls the demand 
for a general inquiry on campaign funds ‘a red 
herring.’ Yet such an inquiry, though not within 
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the mandate of the Committee, would be pro- 
foundly enlightening. Could the Government face 
with equanimity an investigation into the contri- 
butions of other corporations, the benefits confer- 
red on these corporations by the tariff, and the 
stock in these corporations held by members of the 
Government? Could any Government? We pause, 
breathless, for reply. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TREATY 


NE swallow does not make a summer but the 

Australian trade treaty may probably be 

welcomed as the first sign of a return to 
economic sanity by the Bennett Government. Of 
course, it is contrary to all Mr. Bennett’s pro- 
fessed beliefs about not admitting any commodi- 
ties to Canada which can be produced here. Why 
give Australian sugar a preference when we can 
grow sugar beet in Canada? Why give Austra- 
lian wines a preference when our U.E. Loyalists 
of the Niagara Peninsula both grow grapes and 
make wine? However, let us accept the treaty as 
a serious attempt by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Molo- 
ney to improve the trade relations of the two 
Dominions. To be sure, a good many of the 400- 
odd items in the Australian tariff on which we 
now get the British preference rates are there 
purely for window-dressing purposes. Cynics also 
will point out that the government simply had to 
do something for British Columbia exports if it 
were not to face political disaster in that province. 
And the depreciation of the Australian currency 
gives the South Pacific Dominion an advantage in 
selling her goods in our markets, while it puts 
our exporters at a disadvantage in trying to pene- 
trate the Australian market. The very high Aus- 
tralian duties, even in the British preference sche- 
dules, also militate against much increase in our 
exports, especially when they are buttressed by 
50 per cent. surtaxes in many items and absolute 
embargoes against importation in some others. 
Finally, our manufacturers are to get what ad- 
vantages the treaty confers at the price of pos- 
sibly greater competition for some of our agricul- 
tural products. However, it is simple common 
sense that we should buy more fruits and wines 
from Australia if we can sell her more lumber and 
salmon and newsprint. 


IMPERIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE TREATY 


OVERNMENT newspapers have been hold- 
ing up the Australian treaty as the first step 

in the building up of a series of inter-Dom- 

inion trade agreements which will leave the 
mother-country, with its unfortunate unwilling- 
ness to bargain, out in the cold altogether. Thus 
the Montreal Gazette: ‘Canada is quite right in 
proceeding with discussions with sister Domin- 
ions without depending upon some future Imper- 
ial Economic Conference, or without waiting until 
the present Labour Government in Britain is re- 
placed by one of broader vision and with a capa- 
city for more courageous action. The movement 
which is now taking shape under Canadian lead- 
ership may eventually embrace all the self-gov- 
erning units of the Empire outside of Great Bri- 


tain.’ But it is just as well to remember that the 
mother-country is still a far better market for 
both Canada and Australia than either is for the 
other, and that she will remain so for many years 
to come. Imperial trade systems without the 
United Kingdom are like Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. The real present value of the 
Australian treaty is that it illustrates a method 
of settling our inter-Imperial trade questions 
which is far superior to that of the Imperial Con- 
ference. The sad fact about the Conferences is 
that with all their accompaniments of speeches 
and dinners and newspaper correspondents, they 
give too much scope to politicians with a taste 
for melodrama. As far as Canada herself is con- 
cerned, the chief moral of the treaty is that, if we 
must have a Conservative protectionist govern- 
ment, the sooner the party managers can get Mr. 
Bennett busy at something else so that trade pol- 
icy may be left in the hands of Mr. Stevens, the 
better it will be for all of us. 


BEST MINDS IN ACTION 


ERIODICALLY the view is put forward that 
P our captains of industry and finance are 

supermen of amazing intelligence and saga- 
city, and that the salvation of the country lies in 
its humble willingness to follow the guidance of 
these alleged best brains. The Beauharnois inquiry 
revealed one of these superior beings in action, 
and the result is enlightening. A million or so 
for rights which had no existence; several more 
millions to a promoter whose investment was lim- 
ited to thousands; campaign funds running to a 
million when the advantages to be expected from 
the recipients had already been secured; other 
and more mysterious contributions whose purpose 
was doubtful and whose ultimate destination was 
even more in the dark; these are some of the 
examples on Mr. Sweezy’s remarkable astuteness 
in financial affairs. Yet it is men of this calibre 
who undertake to settle our social, political, and 
economic problems, and who make vast fortunes 
out of the public confidence in their ability and 
integrity. We, the people, must be even bigger 
suckers than we thought. 


TOURIST TRADE 


FEW years ago, some light-hearted booster, 
A exploring this Northern Eden, discovered that 

Canada was ‘the Playground of America.’ 
With every passing summer, his fatal knowledge 
has spread until now there are tens of thousands 
who happily realize that what is play for the 
tourist may be amazingly good business for the 
native. In Quebec, the villager hangs out blankets 
and mats for sale, or acts as guide, or takes in 
boarders, and acquires a tidy bank account. In 
Muskoka, the settler has gradually transformed 
his homestead into an elaborate hotel and spends 
his winters in California, although his father was 
never able to save enough to risk abandoning his 
rocky pastures. And so on across the Dominion 
in town and country, until this influx of visitors 
and dollars has reached such dimensions that 
every statistician in the land speaks of the Tourist 
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Trade with veneration. So far, so good—visitors 
and dollars are excellent things in their own way. 
But there is a darker view. Provincial govern- 
ments have smelt this new source of prosperity 
from afar, and have been quick to act. Highway 
policies and game policies are scrutinized from 
the tourist point of view, and woe betide any 
regulation or proposal which might hurt this 
precious source of income. Worse still, the pri- 
vate citizen is learning to smirk and wheedle and 
cadge before opulence in a motor car, until every 
highway village threatens to become a forcing 
ground for that pandering greed which has de- 
bauched so many communities in Europe. 








APATHY 


Cold moon, 

soulless, dead-eyed 

as a silver coin worn blank, 

Distantly 

through a faint trace of cloud 

sheds the pallid light of its unwinking eye 
on sky-scrapers, dumps, and the streets 
where men strive: 

gazes 

unflinching, unmoved. 


My soul, 

bloodless and chill 

as a bulb in the frozen ground, 
and detached, 

in a faint dimness of a dull-nerved 
weariness, 

sees with blank eyes 

the aches and the wrenchings that life 
is to man: 

gazes 

and is not stirred. 


MONUMENTS 


High in the rocks the wanderer today, 
Wond’ring, a lost walled city may descry, 
Outlasting centuries that have swept away 
All record ‘else of those who reared it high, 
Or, roaming deep into Colombia where 

All trace is lost of human track or train 
Come suddenly upon the Andes stair— 

A mighty monument to vanished Spain. 


Lo! in our midst a monument that stands 
To conquerors polyglot whose dogged brood 
Out of the scrub have carved the wide corn lands 
And tamed the wilderness to give men food. 
Bearing them witness, as to Rome her roads, 
The serpent wheat trains with their lumbering 
loads. 
HAROLD BALDWIN 





O CANADA 


HEN Sir John Macdonald was caught red- 

handed taking campaign funds from Sir 

Hugh Allan in return for a valuable railway 
concession which his government was giving to 
Allan he made one ingenious defence for his 
action. He complained that English politics were 
organized so that the dirty work of collecting and 
distributing campaign funds was looked after by 
the political clubs, and that the statesmen at the 
head of the parties didn’t have to concern them- 
selves with this side of politics; whereas in 
Canada the party machine was not yet developed 
to this stage of perfection, and the party leaders 
themselves had to see to the gathering of the funds 
as well as to the making of the speeches. Hence 
the telegrams of himself and Cartier to Allan 
asking for more money. Hence also the letter of 
George Brown asking for financial help in the Big 
Push from his banker friend. Today, so Mr. King 
tells us—and he appeals to Mr. Bennett for con- 
firmation—the party leader knows nothing about 
the doings of his Haydons and his MacRaes. 
Future historians will no doubt draw attention to 
this interesting commentary on our advance in 
political morality since 1872. 


* * * 





O one questions Mr. King’s honesty when he 
professes complete ignorance about what 
was going on behind the scenes in the Beau- 

harnois business. All fair-minded men will agree 
that the public man must not be judged too 
harshly because of the friends and political asso- 
ciates who happen to surround him. He is not 
free, as is a private citizen, to choose all his 
friends. But surely it is necessary to point out 
that the Liberal party during the last ten years 
under Mr. King’s leadership has now been in- 
volved in two major scandals. Surely it is the 
business of a leader to see that his party remains 
reasonably decent. It is not enough for him to be 
pure himself. The spectacle of Mr. King’s child- 
like innocence concerning the dirty things that go 
on in public life may be edifying to maiden ladies. 
But these Beauharnois revelations following upon 
the Customs scandal inevitably raise the question 
of the fitness of a leader who has so little control 
over his own followers. 

Mr. Bennett’s noble indignation about the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods is, of course, mostly blah. 
Does he really expect us to believe that the Con- 
servative party never accepts contributions from 
business concerns who benefit from its policies, 
even though, with admirable foresight, he himself 
turned down the $200,000 from Sweezey & Co.? 
Who, by the way, was the individual or who were 
the individuals in the party who asked Mr. 
Sweezey for the contribution which Mr. Bennett 
was later to refuse? And does he expect us to 
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believe that his party is going into the next elec- 
tion without any financial help from any of the 
manufacturers who have been given tariff hand- 
outs in the last two sessions? Contributions in 
return for tariff concessions are just as much 
stolen goods as contributions in return for water- 
power concessions. The chief difference between 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. King on these matters is 
that, somehow or other, Mr. Bennett gets away 
with this lofty moral stuff more plausibly than 
his rival. 
* * * 

HE really interesting point, for a student of 

Canadian history and politics, which emerges 

from this Beauharnois mess is the mystery as 
to why the Canadian public gets excited over some 
revelations of political parties bought by business 
men and fails to get excited over others. Sir John 
Macdonald, for example, was driven from office in 
1873 by the uncovering of his relations with Sir 
Hugh Allan. Yet before Confederation Macdonald 
repeatedly had dealings with the Grand Trunk 
Railway which were of exactly the same moral 
quality as his dealings with Allan. The Grand 
Trunk in its financial troubles came time and 
again for help from the Canadian legislature, the 
help was given by Macdonald’s government, and 
in return the Company notoriously did its best to 
keep Macdonald in office. After 1880 his rela- 
tions with the C.P.R. were of the same character. 
‘The day on which the C.P.R. goes bust, the Con- 
servative party goes bust the day after.’ Yet it 
was only over the few thousand dollars given by 
Allan to the party that Canadian voters rose up 
in righteous anger. And, of course, everyone has 
known for years that government contractors take 
it for granted that party contributions will be 
expected in return for contracts, and they make 
allowances for the sum in their tenders. Our 
politicians have always been kept by the sugar- 
daddies of business. Perhaps the most nauseat- 
ing feature of the present scandal is the news- 
paper outcry against Mr. Sweezey, as if he had 
been guilty of some special moral turpitude, when 
he has only done what every business man seeking 
favours from government has been doing since 
the beginning of political parties. 

* * * 


T is almost too platitudinous to be worth remark- 
ing, but the Beauharnois business shows once 
more how essentially similar our politics are to 

those of our American neighbours. We are both 
countries with immense natural resources still un- 
developed which attract the greedy attention of 
adventurous entrepreneurs. They are prepared to 
buy the resources from the politicians who con- 
trol them as trustees for the people. Until our 
politicians have alienated all our resources or until 
we have made up our mind to develop them as 
public undertakings, we shall have to expect the 
kind of politics we get. The reason why English 
politics are carried on at a level so much higher 
than ours is probably that English politicians have 
no such attractive favours to distribute. As a 
matter of fact, at the time of the Marconi scandal 
just before the War, a cynical English journalist 


remarked that the supposed difference between the 
moral level of English and American politics was 
largely mythical. The real difference was that 
the American seemed to take a boisterous delight 
in exposing the depth of their depravity, whereas 
the English covered theirs up behind a veil of 
decorum. Or, as he put it, the Americans excelled 
in tar-and-feathering and the English excelled in 
whitewashing. Perhaps we shall get some inter- 
esting case material on this hypothesis when Mr. 
Baldwin inaugurates his knave-proof tariff. In 
the meantime it is sufficient to remark that the 
haste with which we have shut off the Beauhar- 
nois investigation would seem to show that we in 
Canada share the English fondness for white- 
washing. Perhaps it is another of those British 
qualities in our civilization of which we are so 
proud. 
* * * 


HE most important moral, however, to be 

drawn from recent events in Canada is the 

one which, as usual, is being carefully avoided 
by general consent of the newspaper editors. We 
concentrate attention on the corruption of our 
politics but we say nothing about the conduct of 
our business men. Mr. Bennett, after all his dis- 
play of concern for the public interest, is only 
going to do a little window-dressing. The Beau- 
harnois enterprise is to go on with a new set of 
directors. On the ground of protecting the money 
of the investors in it, the interests who floated 
three successive corporations with successively 
increased capital, who were able to take out their 
own small investments of cash with handsome 
profits and to keep control of the final enterprise 
by controlling its common stock, and who through 
that control have a permanent claim to enormous 
profits on the sale of power when the whole flow 
of the river is developed, are to keep their gains 
unmolested. The only risks that these worthies 
ran was that some other group of adventurers 
would succeed in buying political support before 
they had aligned all the politicians on their own 
side. The only public virtues they displayed was 
that supreme virtue of modern business which 
consists in being in the right place at the right 
time. When we talk of the low moral level of 
our politics what we mean is that the human greed 
of our politicians is not sufficiently restrained by 
motives of public service. But, when business 
men display exactly the same greed and a still 
greater aptitude for exploiting the public, they 
are only exercising that ‘courage, enterprise, skill 
and ambition’ which Mr. Bennett praised as the 
pre-eminent qualities of our Canadian millionaires 
a few weeks ago. 

And so any further investigation into Beau- 
harnois is to be choked off. For further investi- 
gation might lead to revelations that would under- 
mine our confidence in the capitalistic religion in 
which we have been nurtured. It might lead to 
demands for probing the activities of such con- 
cerns as Canada Power and Paper and other ac- 
tivities of some of those financial captains who are 
euphemistically known as investment bankers. It 
might cause the public mind to entertain some 
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undesirable doubts as to whether our economic 
progress really does depend on holding out such 
high pecuniary rewards to adventurous spirits as 
were collected by the successful during the last 
decade. It might even cause a few academic scep- 
tics to wonder why our young men refuse to go 
into politics because it is such a dirty business 
and then set out cheerfully to make a career for 
themselves in finance. 


F. H. U. 


DISARMAMENT 


EXT February there is to meet at Geneva a 
general disarmament conference which has 
been long prepared for in League circles and 

long awaited by the world public and yet which, 
so competent observers agree, has hardly any 
chance of success. For the moral disarmament of 
Europe, of which there were some hopes in the 
early 1920’s, seems today as far off as it seemed 
in 1919. Yet, if the conference fails, the inevitable 
result will be to throw the world back into despair 
at a moment when everything else upon the hori- 
zon looks black enough. 

At the Williamstown Institute of Politics this 
August Mr. Frank Simonds, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, rather tends to specialize in pessimism, 
gave a vivid picture of the forces in the way of 
peace. He told of visiting Hungary and the Polish 
Corridor this year and finding the same war con- 
ditions as he had found when a war correspondent 
in 1917. ‘In the Corridor the Polish and German 
people are facing each other engaged in a battle 
which is immemorial and which constitutes 
“news” in the most technical sense of the word. 
And back of the people immediately at the front 
are the policies of the nations which are here op- 
posed. If moreover you look at the European Con- 
tinent as a whole it is to see not less than two hun- 
dred millions of people arrayed against each other.’ 
He went on to point out that, when the Austro-Ger- 
man customs treaty was announced, France mobi- 
lized, concentrated and struck at Germany exactly 
as when she invaded the Ruhr; only this time she 
struck at the financial life rather than at the in- 
dustrial life of Germany. In both cases her policy 
was identical, but in each she employed a different 
means to carry out her policy. ‘This is war. It 
has been war, with occasional truces, ever since 
the Treaty of Versailles was signed. . . It is the 
purpose which is fundamental, the means are acci- 
dental and various. If you cannot reduce the poli- 
cies, reducing the arms is useless.’ 

This is a gloomy picture. But if conditions in 
Europe are unpromising, Americans at Williams- 
town seemed to feel that conditions in the United 
States offer some promise of relief. It is hard for 
an outsider to realize how tremendously important 
the Kellogg Pact seems to our American neigh- 
bours. In Canada most of us have been inclined 
to regard it as only another example of the Ameri- 
can fondness for posing in a moral attitude; and 
perhaps we all enjoyed the spectacle, at the time 
of the Russo-Chinese troubles, of the American 


government being told by the Russians when it 
intervened, to mind its own business. But Ameri- 
can liberals are determined to take the Pact seri- 
ously. At Williamstown and elsewhere in the 
States this summer there has been much discus- 
sion of ‘implementing’ the Pact. They realize that 
its weakness is its lack of ‘sanctions.’ Anyone 
who has been reading American papers of late 
must have been struck by the fact that there is a 
feeling abroad that, when President Hoover so 
dramatically proposed the moratorium and thus 
relieved the pressure of the European crisis, he 
put an end once for all to American isolation. The 
natural conclusion is that the United States is in 
honour bound to appear at Geneva with some- 
thing more to offer to Europe than pious expres- 
sions of disapproval of over-armed European 
nations. 

Two main lines of action have been suggested, 
apart from any proposals for specific measures of 
disarmament. One is that the American nation 
should commit itself not to sell goods, and 
especially munitions, to the aggressor nation 
which breaks its Pact obligations not to resort to 
war. The difficulty in this proposal lies, of course, 
in determining the aggressor. It is still as certain 
as ever that Americans would not in this matter 
accept the verdict of the League Council or any 
outside body. And there are still plenty of cynics 
who will declare that the greed of American pri- 
vate business men will be too much for their Gov- 
ernment ever to be able to compel them to forego 
the glorious opportunities of selling goods at high 
prices to belligerent nations. 

The other proposal is that the United States 
should join with the other signatories of the Pact 
or with the main signatories in a further Consul- 
tative Pact by which they would agree to consult 
together whenever a war is threatened or has 
broken out. This would get over the difficulty of 
taking any common action for peace when the 
United States was standing coldly aside. Some- 
thing like this is known to be a favourite idea 
with Secretary Stimson. It was advocated at 
Williamstown very strongly by Mr. Edwin James 
of the New York Times who is familiar with 
French opinion. He proposed a Consultative Pact 
as America’s answer to France’s demand for 
security. Evidently it is the French obsession 
with the problem of security which forms the 
main obstacle to further disarmament in Europe. 
Perhaps there is here a chance for American lead- 
ership to effect some good in Europe by offering 
something which is still considerably less than 
President Wilson offered in 1919, but which, by 
relieving French fears, may help to break the 
deadlock which Europe seems incapable of break- 
ing herself. 


E. R. HILL 








The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is 
not at present paying for material. 
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THE NECESSARY ‘DOLE’ 
By H. G. MAY 


HE Unemployment Insurance Fund in Great 

Britain has been subject to so much criticism 

of late, that it seems time people were told 
that the fund is an absolute necessity, and will 
remain so until employment is provided for some 
two million people in Great Britain. 

We must first deal with the statements put 
forward as to the abuses of the ‘Dole,’ as it has 
come to be called. The very name dole smacks 
of something given for nothing, and since 1921 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund has merited 
this title. Instead of functioning as the actuarialy 
sound insurance scheme it set out to be in 1912, 
the premiums being paid by the employees, the 
employers, and the government, it has since 1921 
been necessary to borrow large sums of money 
from the Treasury. The total indebtedness of the 
Fund to-day is $450,000,000, so that no one will 
wish to argue against the fact of it being a drain 
on the finances of a country that is already taxed 
to somewhere very near its limits. 

That the dole is abused cannot be denied, but 
when it is realized that there are millions coming 
under the system, it is only to be expected that 
there will be some abuses. The drawing of the 
dole by newly-married girls, debarred from receiv- 
ing it for the ensuing six weeks after their mar- 
riage only, who have no intention of working even 
if they are offered a job, is decidedly wrong. There 
are also men who collect their money regularly 
each week, and who have neither the wish nor 
the intention to work. It is very hard to pick out 
these cases from the thousands of legitimate ones, 
and nothing can be done if they are picked out. 
It is easy for us to say that these men do not 
want work; but if we assert that there are thous- 
ands who receive their weekly seventeen shillings, 
with no intention of doing a hand’s turn for it, 
we must also concede that there is no work to 
offer them. 

There are hardly any firms or individuals desir- 
ous of putting more men on their pay roll today, 
and all they can do is to pick out the best men 
for the jobs they have, and turn the others away. 
Therefore it matters little whether the man who 
is drawing the dole wishes to work or not—at 
least it only matters in theory. 

There being no work to offer these men, the 
government is left with the option of giving them 
the wherewithal to buy food, or leaving them to 
starve. Should the government do the latter the 
men are left with the option of living within the 
law and starving, or breaking the law by stealing, 
and perhaps using violence, to obtain food to keep 
themselves and their families alive. Human 
nature being what it is, and men not being yet 
quite devoid of spirit, it is not likely that they 
will starve while food is obtainable in some way 
or other. 

The British Government has until recently 
been run by the great land holders and industri- 
alists, who have very wisely kept one lap ahead 


of the people by granting the requests of the 
multitude before they became demands. It is 
owing to this that the Conservative and Liberal 
parties have steered Britain to her present posi- 
tion, where she is nearly as socialistic as the 
United Soviet States of Russia. 

The Unemployment Insurance when first insti- 
tuted was meant to deal with nothing greater 
than seasonal unemployment, but owing to various 
exigencies, it has been called on to cope with a 
state of affairs not even dreamed of in the days 
of its commencement. At the end of the war, 
Britain found herself faced with the task of de- 
mobilizing some six million men and women, all 
occupied in doing war-work, and arranging for 
their absorption in civil employment. At the same 
time she found much of her export trade taken 
over by other countries who had made the most 
of a position of neutrality; and owing to the rapid 
change from coal-burning to oil-burning engines, 
her coal trade had dwindled to a mere fraction 
of what it had been. 

It was obvious that, until these demobilized 
men could find work, the country would have to 
provide them with the necessities of life, and so 
they were all made eligible for the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. At the same time it was not 
expected that this state of affairs would last for 
more than about twelve months. Instead, unem- 
ployment is greater today than it has ever been, 
and there is no sign of it decreasing. 

Paying a man money while he does nothing 
but loaf around is, admittedly, bad for his morale, 
but it is far better than leaving him to starve. 
People have got into the habit of damning a 
scheme which pays out and gets nothing in re- 
turn, but if they will stop to think they will real- 
ize that it is inevitable. That no man worth his 
salt wishes to live on charity, has been proved 
again and again by the way the out-of-work, who 
are being fed and looked after, still persist in 
asking, nay almost demanding, work. Yet under 
the present system millions have been forced to 
become dependent on charity; so it is the system 
we should blame, not the men whose condition 
is the result of it. 

Some of the thoughtless—one might be per- 
mitted to call them idiotic—suggestions that get 
into print with regard to ways of solving unem- 
ployment, are beyond reason. In one paper it 
was stated, ‘The tenement dweller (of Britain) 
prefers squalor to the great open spaces of Can- 
ada, Australia or New Zealand,’ which sounds as 
if these countries had something to offer Britain’s 
two million odd jobless. Let us take a brief glance 
at what they have to bestow. 

Mr. Bennett is asking for $50,000,000 to give 
assistance to the farmers in ‘the great open 
spaces’ of the west of Canada. In Australia one 
finds hundreds of men looking for work out in 
the great bush country, and these mostly people 
experienced in the way of life in the outback. 
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Yet some writers suggest that a few thousand 
colliers, cotton workers, and such like, should, 
presumably, emigrate to countries in which the 
native-born are unable to find employment. 

Protection within the Empire is preached as 
a cure for unemployment, and there is little doubt 
but that it would create some work, but unless 
the other parts of the Empire have something 
tangible to offer, there is little hope that the 
Englishman, brought up on Free Trade, will vote 
for a tariff on his food. A tax on foodstuffs, 
which will naturally be passed on to the buyer, 
will always incite the Englishman hastily to give 
his vote to the other side, and unless he is offered 
something in which he can see real gain, he is 
not likely to change his views. Besides which a 
tax on such things as wheat will urge the English 
farmer to grow more himself, and so cut down 
the import to a certain extent. 

Up to the present nobody has been able to 
offer the English voter more than a hazy outline 
of what he may get in return for paying more for 
his food. Then he sees such protectionist count- 
ries as the U.S.A. with an unemployment situation 
nearly as bad as his own, which is very poor 
advertising for a tariff wall. <A tariff within the 
Empire would be a splendid temporary relief, but 
it seems as if the Dominions and Commonwealths 
all look to England to buy more of their primary 
products from them, while they build up for 
themselves those very industries that are Britain’s 
life blood. It is too one-sided an arrangement to 
bluff even an Englishman. 

Then we are shown, in print, the sad sight 
of the number of millionaires in Great Britain 
decreasing from 511 in 1929 to 487 in 1930. What 
bitter tears of regret the men lining up for their 
seventeen shillings must have shed when they 
read of such things. Only 104 persons with in- 
comes ranging between $375,000 and $500,000— 
What is the country coming to? Lord Derby has 
listed his historic seat, Knowsley in Lancashire, 
for sale—it is a wonder the out-of-work cotton 
workers did not get up a fund out of their dole 
allowances so that he could keep the place open. 


How any sane person can express regret over 
a few rich people having to close an extra house, 
or sell one of their estates because they have to 
pay a death duty of 50 per cent. on an estate 
valued in the millions, while thousands are being 
kept but barely clear of starvation, is astounding. 
People must have a wrong perspective when they 
speak with regret of some family having to part 
with one of their three cars, owing to bad times; 
and then condemn a system that gives thousands 
of men a bare subsistence. 

There is only one substitute for the dole— 
work! Whether the present system will be able 
to provide work, one is unable to say; but unless 
the people who have the wheel of the ship of state 
in their hands find how to steer their ship into a 
harbour, we shall soon find new pilots taking their 
places, and the people agreeing to the change. 
For even if it turns out that the new pilots are 
worse than their predecessors, they will not know 
that until after they have tried them. 


For the present the dole is feeding the unem- 
ployed. It is doing nothing else for the majority, 
and this is like giving a child an all-day sucker 
to keep it quiet while we prepare a proper meal 
for it. Whether the all-day sucker will be finished, 
or the child getting tired of it, demand something 
else before the meal is ready, it is impussible to 
forecast, but one thing is certain, this life flies, 
and an all-day sucker cannot last forever. Accord- 
ing to the sounds which are coming from the 
child’s mouth, one might be led to think he could 
already taste the wooden stick through the candy. 
If so it will not be long before he is hollering for 
food, and the sucker will have tended to put an 
edge on his appetite. 


AS 


Jas. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METAPSYCHICS 


HE title is not original. I was first introduced 

to it at a well-attended lecture held a short 

time ago in the hall of an influential organiza- 
tion in Toronto. It was stated that this young 
science, supported by a galaxy of the greatest 
thinkers of the world, would soon take its place as 
one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, field of research into which man had yet 
entered. Amongst the famous names mentioned 
as having blessed this promising infant were those 
of Sir William Crookes, Sir W. F. Barrett, Dr. 
A. R. Wallace, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Balfour, Prof. 
Charles Richet, and Sir Oliver Lodge. It was 
pointed out that in spite of this sponsoring, as yet 
no chairs of Psychical Research had been estab- 
lished in any Canadian University. 

The lecture was illustrated by flashlight photo- 
graphs showing tables suspended in mid-air with- 
out visible means of support, and mediums with 
what we were assured was ectoplasm protruding 
from their mouths and ears, or even, apparently, 
completely severed from connection with their 
bodies. The ectoplasm, which had an astonishingly 
high albedo, was said to be very sensitive to light, 
but was sufficiently material to be photographed 
by a magnesium flash and to cast a shadow. Occa- 
sionally small discs which looked remarkably like 
miniature photographs were seen embedded in the 
ectoplasm. These were found on examination to 
be portraits of Spurgeon the preacher, or of Ray- 
mond, Sir Oliver Lodge’s son, who was killed in 
the war. In one case ectoplasmic gauze was pro- 
duced by the medium, and found on microscopic 
examination of the excellent photograph, to reveal 
exactly the same method of manufacture as ordi- 
nary mundane tulle. We were told that during 
the ectoplasmic manifestations the medium was in 
a deep trance and totally unconscious of any of 
the phenomena. She was usually ‘controlled’ by 
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some ‘entity’,* who, through the medium’s vocal 
organs, but using what was stated to be his own 
voice, claimed to be a person who had undergone 
physical death but whose ‘spirit’ still survived in 
some peculiar state of existence, and was able to 
‘control’ the ectoplasmic manifestations. 

About the same time I was reading Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book, Beyond Physics}. He confesses that 
he is ‘tarred with the brush of unorthodox re- 
searches’ and ‘dealing with facts at present un- 
admitted by the majority of my colleagues,’ but 
states that ‘he is wisest who keeps his mind open 
to these problems and is ready to welcome any 
fresh facts,’ and quotes A. N. Whitehead, ‘Heaven 
only knows what seeming nonsense may not to- 
morrow be demonstrated truth.’ The early chap- 
ters of this book produce a feeling of suspense, as 
if some astonishing disclosure were to be made, 
but from the labouring mountain emerges only a 
vague mouse in the shape of a chapter on group 
waves ‘the physical basis, though not in the least 
a material basis, for an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe, in which life and mind are supreme.’ 
I must confess to the same feeling of disappoint- 
ment on reading the book as on attending the 
lecture, a feeling that both had been full of sound 
and fury, but of very dubious significance. 

What is the reason for this impression? Why 
do Sir Oliver’s colleagues find his ‘facts’ difficult 
to accept? Why are the investigations not taken 
up generally by men of science the world over, 
but are left for a few oldish men to pursue? Per- 
haps it is platitudinous to suggest that the 
answers to these questions lie in the fact that the 
whole texture and condition of the so-called inves- 
tigations carried on up to the present in this field 
are almost entirely antithetical to science. True, 
an occasional piece of apparatus is used, but used 
capriciously and at the exact time and in the 
manner dictated by the medium or the ‘control.’ 
‘Critical observation and experimentation are the 
final foundations for science’ and there can be no 
doubt that up to the present in the study of 
psychical phenomena there has been little critical 
observation and less real experimentation, so little 
in fact that I think it is not unfair to say that 
most of the recorded investigations have been, 
evidentially speaking, farcical. 

In considering the value of evidence with 
regard to any alleged occurrence there are two 
distinct criteria by which consciously or uncon- 
sciously the assessment is made. The first is the 
personal impression, dependent mainly on the 
assessor’s experience of the inherent probability 
of the event, the second is his opinion of the credi- 
bility of the witness. If it is really desired to 
ascertain the truth as far as is humanly possible 
then the more inherently improbable the event the 
more careful must be the scrutiny of the condi- 
tions under which the alleged event was observed 
by the witness, and the more thorough-going the 
examination of the witness’ general credibility. 


—. 





*In one case a pirate who sailed with Henry Morgan. 


+BEYOND Puysics, by Sir Oliver Lodge (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 172; 5/-). 


For example, if we were informed that it rained 
last week in Vancouver, we should probably not 
be inclined to require several affidavits, photo- 
graphs and chemical analyses of the alleged rain 
before we accepted the event as being probably 
veracious, but if we were informed that the Gov- 
ernor-General had been swallowed by the Ogopogo, 
we should be disinclined to accept the statement 
unreservedly without some degree of evidential 
support, say a longitudinal section of the beastie 
with his Highness in situ. For any individual who 
wishes to assess the situation, and who is not 
already prejudiced in favour of ‘metapsychics’ 
there is no room for doubt that the phenomena 
described by the lecturer belong emphatically to 
that class of events in which the physical condi- 
tions under which the observations have been 
made are of prime importance. Let us therefore 
examine further the example of metapsychical 
investigation I have already quoted, which is an 
investigation recently made public by a man of 
high standing in his profession and of undoubted 
personal integrity, and which embodies the results 
of several years’ research. 

The experiments were conducted in a darkened 
room (since ectoplasm is said to be very sensitive 
to ordinary light) the medium was usually in a 
trance and breathing heavily, those present fre- 
quently, if not invariably, joined hands. The 
flashlight photographs were taken at times which 
were indicated by the medium (or ‘control’) to 
the experimenter, who had previously promised 
the medium (or ‘control’) not to take photographs 
at times other than these. Serial photographs 
were not taken, except occasionally at long inter- 
vals with the approval of the medium. 

If these are the experimental conditions, it is 
difficult to imagine any which would have been 
less satisfactory. Of the five senses by which 
alone we can keep contact with the outside world, 
that of sight was out of action, hearing badly in- 
terfered with by the breathing and movements 
of the medium, touch precluded by the clasped 
hands. Taste and smell, it is true, were still 
available—I suppose some bold fellow could have 
leant forward and smelled or chewed the ecto- 
plasm. Then the magnesium flash was ignited, 
with a consequence that all the straining senses in 
the room were temporarily stunned for several 
seconds, giving magnificent opportunity for any- 
thing fraudulent. It seems to me that results 
reported under these conditions (which the ex- 
perimenter evidently accepted as being satisfac- 
tory) are such as would only decéive the unwary, 
or strengthen the faith of the already convinced. 
I would go farther and say that they are of no 
scientific value whatever, except in so far as they 
reflect on the psychology of the witnesses who 
accept them, and in so far as they allow unpreju- 
diced persons like our worthy selves to come to an 
opinion of the general credibility of these indi- 
viduals. 

To make the contrast between ‘experimental 
metapsychics’ and ordinary scientific procedure 
more clear, let us consider another example in 
which almost complete darkness is necessary to 
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obtain a photograph—namely in investigation of 
the solar corona. My astronomical colleagues in- 
form me that a condition of trance on the part of 
one of their number is not believed essential, nor 
is it necessary that a defunct buccaneer (not even 
one with the obvious qualifications, mentioned by 
the experimental metaphysician in the case of the 
‘control’ of one of his mediums, of having sailed 
under the Jolly Roger of the unspeakable Henry 
Morgan) should inform them of the propitious 
moment at which to expose their plates. 

How is one to explain the occasional associa- 
tion of distinguished names such as those men- 
tioned earlier, with a belief in the authenticity of 
mediumistic phenomena? 

It is not too much to say that the utmost 
scrupulousness has not always been exercised by 
those concerned in psychic (or ‘metapsychic’) pro- 
paganda in distinguishing between those merely 
interested in such phenomena and the out and out 
devotees. Some of the men mentioned, Lord Ray- 
leigh, for example, treated the very few examples 
of these events he considered to have been mani- 
fested under proper experimental conditions as 
natural occurrences of uncertain origin for which 
a complete explanation was not yet forthcoming. 
Others, unfortunately, despite their eminence in 
other fields were much less critical in their deal- 
ings with mediums. It is perhaps of significance 
that several became interested in psychic research 
as elderly men whose life-work had lain in the 
realm of physical science. (I doubt whether any 
psychologist or psychiatrist of distinction has 
accepted any ‘metapsychic’ happenings as objec- 
tive phenomena). ‘The psysicist or chemist knows 
that if he puts the right question to inanimate 
nature, nature will give him a true answer. But 
here he is dealing not merely with phenomena of 
a physical or chemical kind but with human per- 
sonality as well, frequently with gross credulity, 
possibly with worse. In short, there may be a 
nigger in the woodpile, or perhaps it would be 
more apposite to say a buccaneer in the treasure 
hunt, and in the hands of these creatures the 
elderly physicist is a child. 

Perhaps the psychiatrist, or better still, that 
rare bird the clear-thinking business man, aware 
of human weakness, would be a better judge of 
the situation if there were, as there undoubtedly 
must be in most minds, some doubt as to the strict 
honesty of the manifestations. How easy it is for 
expert conjurers to deceive quite intelligent and 
by no means sympathetic audiences in the full 
daylight! ‘We must not forget, too, that the 
illusionist Houdini and, I believe, David Devant 
(of Maskelyne and Devant) also, undertook not 
only to duplicate any of these mediumistic phe- 
nomena at any time, but to explain how the trick 
was done. Their challenge, backed in Houdini’s 
case by a considerable sum of money, was never 
taken up. 

Let us, however, assume that here there is no 
trickery or fraud, no self-hypnosis on the part of 
the spectators, and that at least a prima-facie 
case has been made out for the reality of psychic 
manifestations. What next? It is clear that the 


next step is to repeat and extend the observations 
under carefully controlled conditions in an 
adequately equipped laboratory, in the presence 
of an investigating body of trained and intelligent 
people with no preconceptions. An ideal body of 
this kind would consist, it seems to me, of a 
psychiatrist, a physicist, and a first-class profes- 
sional conjurer, with the cooperation, if possible, 
of a physiologist or biologist, an intelligent busi- 
ness man, and a level-headed, married woman, 
preferably with no religious affiliations. 

If the type of phenomena just described were 
to be investigated, one of the first facts to be 
established would be the sensitivity or otherwise 
of the alleged ectoplasm to visible light. If visible 
light prevented its appearance, but if it could still 
be produced under laboratory conditions in 
absence of visible light by the medium, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not be ob- 
served or even filmed by infra-red light, unknown 
of course to the medium. A piece of ectoplasm 
detached from the body of the medium could be 
subjected to macroscopic, microscopic, and chemi- 
cal investigation, and so on. Given first-class 
laboratory facilities, adequate financial means and 
ordinary scientific pertinacity, the ectoplasm prob- 
lem at least could be settled in a year. But if 
before such a body these manifestations cannot 
be made apparent, and if, as has been claimed, a 
special faculty for psychic experience is a pre- 
requisite in order to observe them, then the 
prophecy may be ventured that when the psychic 
gene is located in the human chromosome it will 
be found to be associated with, if not undis- 
tinguishable from, the gene for plain credulity. 

H. D. Kay 








THE LONELY DEAD 


I do not agree 

That tombstones stand in splendid isolation, 
Eternally 

Mocking Life and Love and Condemnation. 
For beneath, in coffins crumbling, 

Each crying to be free 

Lie the rows of bodies sleeping, 

Away from wind and tree. 

For after all is done and said 

None are so lonely as the dead. 


BERTRAM M. CHAMBERS 
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OUT OF THE PULVER AND THE POLISHED LENS 
By ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 


I 


The paunchy sons of Abraham 

Spit on the maculate streets of Amsterdam, 
Showing Spinoza, Baruch alias Benedict, 
He and his God are under interdict. ... 


Ah, what theology there is in spatted spittle, 

And in anathema what sacred prose 

Winnowing the fact from the suppose! ... 

Indeed, what better than these two things can 
whittle 

The scabrous heresies of Yahweh’s foes, 

Informing the breast where Satan gloats and 
crows, 

That saving it leave false doctrine, jot and tittle, 

No vigilant thumb will leave its orthodox nose?. .. 

What better than ram’s horn blown, 

And candles blown out by maledictory breath, 

Can bring the wanderer back to his very own, 

The infidel to his faith? 


Nothing, unless it be that from the ghetto 
A soldier of God advance to teach the creed, 
Using as rod the irrefutable stiletto. ... 


II 


Uriel da Costa 
Flightily ranted 
Heresies one day, 
Next day recanted. 


Rabbi and bishop 

Each vied to smuggle 
Soul of da Costa 

Out of its struggle. ... 


Confessional hears his 
Glib paternoster ; 
Synagogue sees his 
Penitent posture... . 


What is the end of 

This catechism? 

Bullet brings dogma 

That suffers no schism... . 


III 


Malevolent scorpions befoul thy chambers, 
O my heart; they scurry across its floors, 
Leaving the slimy vestiges of doubt. ... 


Banish memento of the vermin; let 

No scripture on the wall affright you; no 
Ghost of da Costa, no, nor any threat... . 
Ignore, O Heart, even as didst ignore 

The bribe of florins jingling in the purse.... 


IV 


Jehovah is factotum of the rabbis, 
And Christ endures diurnal Calvary, 


Polyglot God is exiled to the churches ; 
Synods tell God to be or not to be..... 


The Lord within his vacuum of heaven 
Discourses his domestic policies, 

With angels who break off their loud hosannas 
To help him phrase infallible decrees. .... 


Soul of Spinoza, Baruch Spinoza bids you 
Forsake the god suspended in mid-air, 

Seek you that other Law, and leave Jehovah 
Play his game of celestial solitaire. . . 


Vv 


Reducing providence to theorems, the horrible 
atheist compiled such lore that proved, like prov- 
ing two and two make four, that in the crown of 
God we all are gems. From glass and dust of 
glass he brought to light, out of the pulver and 
the polished lens, the prism and the flying mote, 
and hence the infinitesimal and infinite. 

Is it a marvel, then, that he forsook the abra- 
cadabra of the synagogue, and holding with time- 
lessness a duologue, deciphered a new scripture 
in the book? Is it a marvel that he left old fraud 
for passion intellectual of god? 


VI 


Unto the crown of bone cry Suzerain! 
Do genuflect before the jewelled brain! 


Lavish the homage of the vassal; let 
The blood grow heady with strong epithet; 


O cirque of the Cabbalist! O proud skull! 
O alchemy, O crucible! 


Sanctum sanctorum, grottoed hermitage 
Where sits the bearded sage! 


O golden bow! of Koheleth! and of fate 
O hourglass within the pate! 


Circling, O planet in the occiput! 
O microcosm, sinew-shut! 


Yea, and having uttered this loud Te Deum 
Ye have been singularly dumb... . 


vil 


I am weak before the wind; before the sun 
I faint; I lose my strength; 

I am utterly vanquished by a star, 
I go to my knees, at length. 


Before the song of a bird, before 
The breath of spring or fall 

I am lost; before these miracles 
I am nothing at all.... 


Vill 


Lord, accept my hallelujahs; look not askance 
at these my petty words; unto perfection a frag- 
ment makes its prayer. 
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For thou art the world, and I am part thereof; 
thou art the blossom and I its fluttering petal.... 


I behold thee in all things, and in all things: 
Lo, it is myself; I look into the pupil of thine eye, 
it is my very countenance I see. 


Thy glory fills the earth; it is the earth; the 
noise of the deep, the moving of many waters, is 
it not thy voice aloud, O Lord, aloud that all may 
hear? 


The wind through the almond-trees spreads 
the fragrance of thy robes; the turtle-dove twit- 
tering utters diminutives of thy love; at the rising 
of the sun I behold thy countenance. 


Yea, and in the crescent moon, thy little fin- 
ger’s finger-nail.... 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; If 
I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 


Thou art everywhere; a pillar to thy sanctuary 
is every blade of grass. 


Wherefore I said to the wicked, Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, seek thou an audience with God.... 


On the swift wings of a star, even on the numb 
legs of a snail, thou dost move, O Lord.... 


A babe in swaddling clothes laughs at the sun- 
beams on the door’s lintel: the sucklings play with 
thee; with thee Kopernik holds communion 
through a lens.... 


I am thy son, O Lord, and brother to all that 
lives am I. 


The flowers of the field they are kith and kin 
to me; the lily my sister, the rose is my blood and 
flesh. ... 


Even as the stars in the firmament move, so 
does my inward heart, and even as the moon 
draws the tides in the bay, so does it the blood in 
my veins.... 


For thou art the world, and I am part thereof; 
he who does violence to me, verily sins against 
the light of day; he is made a deicide. 


Howbeit, even in dust I am resurrected, and 
even in decay I live again.... 


IX 


Think of Spinoza, then, not as you think 

Of Shabbathai Zvi who for a time of life 
Took to himself the Torah for a wife, 

And underneath the silken canopy 

Made public: Thou art hallowed unto me.... 


Think of Spinoza, rather, plucking tulips 
Within the garden of Mynherr, forgetting 
Dutchmen and Rabbins, and consumptive fretting, 
Plucking his tulips in the Holland sun, 
Remembering the thought of the Adored, 
Spinoza, gathering flowers for the One 

The ever-unwedded lover of the Lord.... 





PREFERENCES 





T is only now and then that the right book is 
written by the right man. What with books 
that should never have been written at all and 

books that are spoiled in the making—good books 
getting into bad hands and bad books getting into 
good—the chances of a really happy conjuncture 
of theme, author, and opportunity is slim indeed. 
But for once I think I have hit on a good case. 
The book is called Landscape in English Art and 
Poetry; its author is Laurence Binyon; its raison 
d’étre an invitation to lecture at the University of 
Tokyo in 1929. 

What could be more appropriate? Mr. Binyon 
is a finely schooled poet; since Bridges’ death there 
is perhaps no living writer who knows the Eng- 
lish tradition better. Moreover, he is Keeper of 
Oriental Prints at the British Museum and a 
recognized authority on such things as illustration 
and watercolour. Furthermore, in addressing a 
Japanese audience he could assume a much more 
impartial and discriminating interest in the two 
fields — art and poetry—than he could have 
counted on at home. 

The stage was clearly set for a delightful 
volume. And such it proves to be. No doubt it 
is somewhat simpler and more didactic than an 
English audience would choose, but for most of 
us this is no disadvantage and there are few who 
will not learn something. The illustrations may 
not have fared very well in the hands of the 
Tokyo printers and one of them, Cotman’s beau- 
tiful Drop-Gate, is standing on its head. But what 
of that? A good picture is good in any position. 
For all I know, this is the Japanese way of paying 
a subtle compliment and we must accept it as 
gracefully as we can. 

But in hailing this little volume with especial 
satisfaction I must confess that I had an ulterior 
motive. I have always been impressed with the 
difficulty, the precariousness, of making compari- 
sons between the arts. So much so that I rarely 
allow myself to make any, though I am continually 
crossing the boundaries. I recognize, of course, 
that in ‘period’ study where everything is seen in 
terms of style and furniture such comparisons are 
both obvious and necessary. Enoch Arden, for 
instance, would hang well enough with the Millais 
and the Friths in the Royal Academy of its day 
and both would be at home in a prettified Vic- 
torian drawing-room with its fussy flower-pat- 
terns, ball-fringe, and bric-a-brac. Eighteenth- 
century music and the poetry of the Augustans— 
Pope and Handel—how easy it is to pair them off 
superficially and think of them in the same water- 
tight compartment. 

It is in this way, presumably, that Kulturges- 
chichte gets written—one easy generalization 
piled on another into an impressive heap. I sup- 
pose it is all right and that certain useful truths 
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do emerge, though I am somewhat sceptical about 
it and prefer to leave it to others. But when it 
comes to aesthetics proper, when the more inti- 
mate life of the various arts is brought into play, 
then I am more than sceptical, I am convinced 
that in this subtler field only the most tentative 
and fleeting of cross-references are possible. Those 
who will be least likely to agree with me, I ven- 
ture to affirm, are those who are well-versed in 
the one art and only superficially versed in the 
other. The literary man with a smattering of 
art or the artist who has just discovered poetry 
can flood you with parallels and correspondences ; 
the bona-fide student of both will have much less 
to say. 

Prompted by some such thoughts as these, I 
approached Mr. Binyon’s lectures with some curi- 
osity. He, if anyone, knows intimately the two 
fields of English landscape art and English land- 
scape poetry and in this book—says the title—he 
sets out to compare them. ‘The art and literature 
of every period,’ he tells us in his introduction, 
‘have much in common, each illuminates and cor- 
roborates the other.’ Very true, I said to myself, 
but when it comes to brass tacks you can’t argue 
about it. The data are all there but when you try 
to handle them they slip through your fingers. 
And, saying this, I opened the book—it isn’t long 
—and read it. 

I found in it, first of all, some of the most 
attractive pages I have read on the old illustrators 
and watercolour men—Cozens, Girtin, Rowland- 
son, and others. I found also excellent summaries 
of the work of greater men like Turner and Blake 
and I learned for the first time of the talented 
work of Francis Towne in the eighteenth century 
and of Edward Calvert and Samuel Palmer—fol- 
lowers of Blake—in the nineteenth. It is a choice 
book. More sumptuously produced, with better 
attention to the well-chosen illustrations, it would 
be a treasure alike for the lover of pictures and 
the lover of poetry. 

But what about my contention that you can’t 
elaborate any comparison of the arts? Well, look 
for yourself. Except for an obvious pairing-off 


here and there of Shelley and Turner—the two 
shaking hands, as it were, in a saffron and ver- 
milion sunset—or of Calvert the engraver and 
Keats—very suggestive this, to go by the repro- 
ductions—there is no real comparing. For one 
comparison that Mr. Binyon makes across the arts 
there are two within. Japanese art and English 
art, Oriental poetry and Western poetry—this 
sort of comparison creeps in on every page. But 
of the other sort, which the title of the book leads 
us to expect, barely a hint. All Mr. Binyon can 
do is to set the two lines of tradition side by side 
and let them speak for themselves, and as he him- 
self speaks in his preface of setting them side by 
side, perhaps this is all he intended and all he 
thought possible. 

It is curious. If you are ignorant enough of 
the arts or if you are sufficiently detached from 
them you can toss them to and fro as a juggler 
tosses his coloured balls. If you are nearer to 
them you stop juggling with them and they be- 
come distinct and separate worlds. The change 
comes, I suspect, at the point at which the dif- 
ference of medium—and therewith the difference 
of technique—makes itself felt. Words, sounds, 
colours, shapes—in a very sweeping view they 
can all be made to say the same thing. They can 
all tell us that God is great, that all things flow, 
and that there is eternity in a grain of sand. But 
the manner of the telling is so strangely different 
that the difference baffles us. 


There is just this to be said on the other side. 
Mr. Binyon was scarcely in harness when he pre- 
pared these lectures. Part of their charm lies in 
the very casualness with which he wrote them. 
It would be interesting to see what he would 
make of the theme if he tackled it more strenu- 
ously. And it would be valuable too. The case 
against my argument could certainly be pushed 
further than he pushes it and there is no one 
better qualified to do it. Meanwhile I shall hold 
my ground and regard his present effort rather 
as an ally than as an enemy. 


INCONSTANT READER 


AUNT BELLE 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


T first it was decided that Anne should not 
go to Aunt Belle’s funeral but when it 
turned out that there was no one to stay at 

home with her, they concluded it wouldn’t hurt 
her to go after all. Before they started the 
family talked in subdued voices and Anne only 
knew that she was to be allowed to wear her new 
shoes. But after they were in the car she couldn’t 
help hearing what was said. 

‘They’ll make a show,’ grandmother declared. 
‘They always do. Belle wouldn’t like it a bit if 
she knew.’ 

‘Belle never changed,’ mother said. ‘As long 
as she’s lived in the city she’s stayed the same. 
Plain country.’ 


Country. So that was what Aunt Belle was. 
Anne had always wondered what made her so 
different from everyone else. Anne had never been 
in the country but if that was what Aunt Belle 
was, she felt sure she would like it. She could 
see Aunt Belle as plainly as though she were 
seated beside her. Aunt Belle’s hair was gray 
but such a curly, dancy sort of gray that you had 
to laugh just to look at it. Her face was always 
red and full of smiling creases and she wore 
checked gingham aprons and huge flat shoes she 
called ‘mud-boats.’ 

‘Look at my mud-boats,’ she would say to 
Anne, thrusting out her feet from under the blue 
apron and Anne always had to laugh. 
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Aunt Belle made cookies — not good, solid, 
nutritious oatmeal ones like mother’s, but a thin, 
crisp kind you could chew ever so long. In her 
room she had a rocking-chair covered with chintz 
that she had brought from the country, and when 
you rocked in it, it made a song of its own ‘thump- 
ity-thump, thumpity-thump.’ Then she had a 
little tin music box with a picture of a horse on 
one side and a clown on the other, which played 
three tunes when you wound it up. Anne liked 
it a great deal better than the big phonograph at 
home but she did not say so. 

They got out of the car and grandmother 
said to mother, very sternly: 

‘She mustn’t look. We must see that she 
doesn’t look.’ 

There were a great many men on the verandah 
and in the dining-room there were a great many 
women, all in dark dresses, nearly all crying. 
Anne looked round for Aunt Belle and when she 
could not see her, she lost interest in the proceed- 
ings. They were saying it had been so sudden and 
don’t you remember this and I wonder when she 
said so-and-so if she didn’t have some idea she 
wouldn’t last much longer. Anne looked at her 
new shoes and wondered if they would have any 
of Aunt Belle’s cookies. 

The minister came in and mother led Anne 
forward and said: 

‘This was her favorite great-niece,’ and the 
minister looked depressed at the information and 
patted Anne hard on the head. 

Other people looked at her and said in faint, 
minor tones how much she had grown and how 
much she looked like mother. All the time the 
parlor door was shut and people kept going softly 
in and out with handkerchiefs at their eyes. First 
grandmother went while mother held Anne’s 
wrist very tight and then grandmother held her 
hand while mother went. Anne wondered whether 
Aunt Belle was in there, but surely not, or they 
would let her go in. Was she not the favourite 
great-niece? Anne smiled to herself. She had 
never know that she was a favourite of anybody’s. 
Aunt Belle had never called her a favourite, only 
let her rock in the thumping chintz rocker, and 
wound up the music box for her every time it 
ran down. 

Now the parlor door was opened wide and 
everybody went in. The room was changed — 
there were rows of folding chairs on one side and 
on the other side piles and piles of flowers around 
a huge black box. Anne stared at the box with the 
greatest interest. One-half the lid was propped 
open and it was lined with puffed white satin like 
mother’s best work-box and an electric light bulb 
hanging above made the satin shine like snow. 
Anne had never seen so many flowers but some- 
how she didn’t like them. They were arranged 
in hard circles and oblongs, and all of them looked 
as stiff as though they had been frozen. 

The minister stood up and read and prayed, 
and Anne wondered more and more why people 
were crying and why Aunt Belle hadn’t come to 
what was clearly intended as a party in her 
honour. But it wasn’t at all the sort of party 


Aunt Belle would have liked and Anne wondered 
why anybody else liked it. For some of the nieces 
and cousins were plainly enjoying themselves, 
even while they were crying. Anne admired her 
new shoes and tried to sit still on the folding 
chair so that it wouldn’t fold up with her in it. 

At last it was over. People went up and looked 
into the box and cried more than ever and a 
gentleman with black gloves on began to fold up 
the chairs. It wasn’t anything that anybody said 
but perhaps something in people’s looks or voices 
arrested Anne’s attention. Suddenly she was lis- 
tening, suddenly she was terrified. For there came 
over her like an ice-cold wave the fear that Aunt 
Belle was in that box and that it was she they 
were going to take away and bury. Anne couldn't 
swallow, she couldn’t even breathe. They couldn’t, 
they mustn’t, it must be stopped! But could it 
really be Aunt Belle? She couldn’t endure not 
knowing. If grandmother had not been holding 
her hand so tightly she weuld have run to look. 

But then it seemed to her that across the 
mumbling voices she heard Aunt Belle’s big, 
round, shaking laugh. Oh, she breathed again. 
The flower-tainted air rushed into her lungs 
fresh as a spring wind. The hardness in her 
chest was gone, she almost laughed too. For Aunt 
Belle was so much more real and alive than all 
these stuffy people in black clothes. They were 
so many sticks, and Aunt Belle was the only living 
person in the room. Anne was so happy, her 
relief was so great that the new shoes made a 
—_— of dancing steps on the gravelled cemetery 
walk. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 


IFE’S summary*, the eighteenth publication 

of the American and Canadian Committees on 

Modern Languages, completes both the series 
and a colossal task. The investigation of modern 
foreign language teaching in Canada and the 
United States has been the most comprehensive 
as well as the most expensive educational stock- 
taking ever undertaken. It cost $600,000. Any- 
thing that costs $600,000 naturally raises the 
question—‘Has it been worth it? Anticipating a 
later discussion we will answer at the outset— 
‘yes, well worth it.’ 

Yet a natural scepticism is quite in order. Did 
not the Classical Investigation, costing $135,000, 
fail to finish its job? Its most important data 
has never been printed and probably never will 
be. The reports so far issued have been scan- 








* A SUMMARY OF REPORTS ON THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, with an Index to the reports, by R. H. Fife 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. vii, 261; $1.00). 
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dalously biased. What should have been a dispas- 
sionate enquiry into the facts of a classical educa- 


tion degenerated into a disgraceful exhibition of. 


special pleading. Data which did not fit in with 
preconceived notions were quietly suppressed. 
Likewise, did the National Committee on Mathe- 
matical Requirements give $60,000’s worth? Will 
the Commission on Social Studies in Schools give 
value for the $250,000 which has been granted? 
Certain it is, they won’t get through on a quarter 
of a million. Lastly, the Congress of the United 
States voted $250,000 for a survey of the facts of 
secondary education. Owing to changes in per- 
sonnel and lack of competent direction it looks as 
if the job would never be completed. Taking all 
in all, therefore, it looks as if the modern foreign 
language survey would stand out as a uniquely 
successful undertaking. 

The modern language teaching survey was 
competently managed. For the most part, the 
people who were best able to do the jobs were 
given the jobs to do. The specialists in educational 
psychology and in modern languages who were 
engaged were really specialists and knew their 
work. But what saved the day was the decision 
made at the start that objective data would as 
far as possible be sought, and that subjective 
opinion, which, of course, is unverifiable, would 
be at a discount. It was the most scientific survey 
ever made, and consequently some of the studies 
will have permanent value. Take as examples 
the various word counts that were made. A 
tedious job if ever there was one, yet all modern 
language texts from now on will be able to, nay, 
have to take them into consideration. Buchanan’s 
Graded Spanish Word Book, Morgan’s German 
Frequency. Word Book, Vander Beke’s French 
Word Book, Hanch’s German Idiom List, Kenis- 
ton’s Spanish Idiom List, and Cheydleur’s French 
Idiom List stand as monuments of a science of 
education. Henmon’s Volume on Achievement 
Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages and 
Buchanan and MacPhee’s Annotated Bibliography 
of Modern Language Methodology are works of 
permanent value. Lastly, a number of remark- 
ably good objective tests in various foreign 
languages grew, as valuable side-developments, 
out of the Commission’s main work. 

Science cannot determine final aims but it can 
investigate results to see if ends have been 
achieved. Particularly, can it determine if im- 
mediate aims have been reached. Now everybody 
was agreed that the immediate aim of modern 
language teaching should be the progressive de- 
velopment of the use of the foreign language for 
reading, speaking, or writing, and of the power 
to understand the language when spoken. When, 
however, a scientific investigation of achieve- 
ments was made it was found that pupils failed to 
develop a reading ability within two years, and 
sometimes within three or four. Apparently the 
trouble was that teachers were primarily trying 
to teach pupils to speak and write the foreign 
language with grammatical correctness and these 
abilities can rarely be acquired in so short a time. 
What was to be done? At this stage the work of 


‘ commissioners. 


Michael West, patiently pursuing his researches 
into modern language teaching in Bengal, in this 
case English, was brought to the attention of the 
West had shown that the most 
easily achieved objective for ninety per cent. of 
foreign language students was reading ability. 
And ability to read remained more permanently 
a possession than any of the other objectives. 
Why not stress reading ability? So reading ability 
was made the main objective. Throughout the 
report the emphasis placed upon reading ability 
runs as a kind of refrain; in fact, it may aptly 
be termed the theme song. We quote this 
finding :-— 


The work should be centered on the ability to read by 
reducing the time given to formal grammar and repro- 
duction exercises and by the development of a functional 
command of grammar and a programme of extensive read- 
ing. The ability to read would be made the criterion of 
success in the first two years. The third and fourth years 
would then include a greater time allowance for organiz- 
ing knowledge of grammar and for oral work and the 
reading of these years would become representative of 
literary merit and of the foreign civilization. Writing 
would be subservient to acquiring a systematic and prac- 
tical command of grammar. 


Obviously, facility in reading cannot be ob- 
tained when the total allotment includes for the 
freshman year at the university 350 pages of 
French and a smaller amount of Spanish or Ger- 
man, after two years of language study in the 
secondary school. Less attention must be given 
to grammar in the early years of instruction. 
Unfortunately for Canada, the very excellence and 
workmanlike qualities of such texts as Fraser and 
Squair’s French Grammar have chained the gram- 
matical method to the secondary schools. 

What the commission desires is the introduc- 
tion of a ‘direct method’, using this term to mean 
any procedure whereby the pupil is trained to 
comprehend material in the foreign language 
without passing it through the medium of the 
native language. Reading ability as an end must 
be sought directly and not as a by-product of 
grammatical instruction. The direct method of 
teaching will produce satisfactory reading habits 
if reading be emphasized in instruction, while a 
method which stresses grammatical analysis and 
translation breeds habits not similar to reading 
habits but something which rather resembles a 
process of deciphering. 

The cruellest blow that fell on the teachers of 
Canada was the discovery that Canadian pupils 
in language achievements fell behind correspond- 
ing pupils of the United States. We vainly 
thought that it was in the United States that the 
nadir of modern language ability was reached. 
But the evidence is quite conclusive. Thousands of 
pupils in both countries were given the same tests 
and everywhere the standards reached by Can- 
adian pupils were lower than those reached by 
pupils in the United States. Even in grammar, 
so important a feature in Canadian instruction, 
Canadian pupils were inferior. The following 
Table gives the salient facts :— 
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Years 


% 1% 2% 3% 
14 .19 25 34 


Canada 
ries Vocabulary 
15 7 37 43 
Canada ; 5 8 14 23 
ro Grammar 
7 19 28 35 
Canada 3 6 9 14 
ong | Silent Reading 
6 13 17 19 
Canada 6 6 7 9 
saps Free Composition 
6 f 8 9 
Canada 28 39 55 80 
Totals 
U.S. 34 66 90 106 


Space forbids the mention of many more in- 
teresting findings, but we cannot forbear from 
mentioning two. The commission discovered that 
nearly three-quarters of the teachers of modern 
languages on the North American continent had 
had no opportunity for foreign travel or study. 
Surely for such teachers study abroad is just as 
necessary as the B.A. degree. Symonds and others 
tried out various tests empirically in the hope of 
discovering some that would have prognostic 
value. Symonds discovered two combinations of 
tests that picked out students likely to do well in 
language sixty-two per cent. of the times. The 
first consisted of Esperanto translation, a test in 
English inflection, and the guessing of the mean- 
ing of Esperanto words. The second included the 
Esperanto test, a parts-of-speech test, and the 
Dodd artificial language test. A general intelli- 
gence test was found to be of little use. Obviously 
here is a field for further scientific investigation, 
for if we could secure reliable prognostic tests in 
language, many of the misfits in modern language 
courses could be obviated. 

PETER SANDIFORD 








THE UNBELIEVER 


What have I done, in not believing 
Anything you said; 

What have I lost, from lightly taking 
Your gifts of wine and bread? 


Could I have thought there was something greater 
For my heart to gain 

By running away untouched, unshackled, 
Friends only with sun and rain? 


Quiet now in these lonely places 

I listen for your voice— 

Yet why, when in my heart lay knowledge, 
In my own mind, the choice? 


DOROTHY LIVESAY 


SEPTEMBER AFTERNOON 
(The Ottawa) 


This river is pensive today; 

It has lain for hours, meek and lazy, reminiscent 
with sunlight; 

A perpetually fading mist closes its eyelids. 

It is very gentle with the tiny boats that cling to 
the rippled hem of its skirts 

Fretting a little at the restraint of land. 

‘Land and I are friends today,’ she murmurs. 

She bears its shadows on her breast, 

Stirring not lest she disturb their tremulous 
slumbers. 


She has had her hour, 

This river; 

Has suckled war, felt the throb of the tom-tom 
along her veins, 

Cherished the bitterness of the tomahawk; 

Has soothed the splash of frightened oars, 

Leapt with the war-canoe. 

This river 

Has risen, cursing land, and snatched the best 

And bravest to her jealous heart. 


She is the Lightning’s mistress, 

She loves its quick kisses, giving back kiss for 
forked kiss. 

She gathers thunder to her breast like a child, and 
draws 

The wind to deviltry. 


The river is pensive today, 

Remembering 

Her ways with men of old, the lightning, and the 
winds that went mad, 

She will be warm tonight 

And will entice the moon. 

Slow canoes will break from her skirts, creeping 
along shadows into darker shade. 

She will smile, with the moon, this river: 

‘Oh Moon, my lover, these are little lovers 

Seeking their little hours. 

None so steadfast as you and I, for always 

You come to me again 

And I am yours. The storm is with me a little 
while 

And goes, without promise of return. 

But you, Moon, 

Are one with me, and we are children of Time. 

These little lovers, let us smile for them, as before, 
as always, 

Making sweet their little hours.’ 


How warm the river will be tonight, how soft 
and deep the shadows, 
And how kind the moon.... 
VIOLET Q. JOHNSON 
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ARIADNE 
By L. A. MACKAY 


EAR and far alike a dancing heat-shimmer 
wavered and flickered dizzily over the faded 
stubblefields. Ariadne stood under the 

scanty shade of the thick-limbed apple tree, almost 
gasping for breath, and wondered if a wind would 
ever blow again. There were scraps of dusty 
cloud scattered loosely around the flat horizon 
over the derisively green clumps of bush, and the 
girl scowled at them distastefully while the fingers 
of her left hand twitched in an idle absent 
fashion at the button of a washed-out apron. The 
barking of a dog at the shack near the corner 
drew her eyes to the road. She watched an ant- 
like man on an invisible bicycle creeping steadily 
from the bar of one ragged poplar to another. He 
turned at the gate, dismounted, closed the gate 
behind him, and came down the lane. 

As he came closer she saw that it was a 
rather slight, dusty young stranger in a dark 
gray suit, on a dulled bicycle, carrying in one 
hand a small leather case. His face shone hot and 
tired under a gray felt hat. He dismounted, 
snapped off his trouser clips, and leaned the 
bicycle in the shade of the old crab-apple tree at 
the side of the house; then removed his hat and 
came towards her, satchel in hand, dabbing 
futilely at his forehead with a small handkerchief. 
She stood still and said nothing, feeling immensely 
cooler by the contrast. 

‘Good afternoon,’ he said. ‘Hot day, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it is.’ 

‘Do you mind if I have a drink of cold water 
from your well?’ 

_ ‘Certainly.’ 

She made a slight gesture towards the pump 
which stood near her, its large speckled enamel 
cup hanging from a hook of galvanized fence- 
wire. He splashed out three cups, then drank, in 
sips at first, then greedily, and looked up with a 
smile. 

‘That tastes good.’ 

‘Yes, it’s good water.’ 

‘Good harvest weather, this. 
for bicycle riding, though.’ 

‘No, I suppose not.’ 

‘Are you the “lady of the house’”’?’ he asked, 
detaching the words as if in inverted commas, 
with a slight smile. 

‘I suppose I am, just now. Mother’s in town; 
did you want to see her?’ 

‘I did; but if she isn’t here—. 
around?’ 

‘He’s back in the fields. Is it anything I could 
do for you?’ 

‘Well, I’m the agent for a new Canadian maga- 
zine that’s just being got out. If you’d care to 
look at it—’ unbuckling the straps of the satchel. 
‘It’s a shame, don’t you think, the way our mar- 
ket’s overrun with American periodicals, full of 
articles that have no direct interest or application 
to our people; and the very worst thing that could 
happen for our national personality, don’t you 


Not much fun 


Is your father 


think, to be swamped by all these foreign ideas? 
Not that I don’t admire the Americans in lots of 
ways, of course, but I don’t think we ought to let 
ourselves be led into imitating them slavishly. We 
ought to develop our own industries and ideas 
our own way, don’t you think? Now this maga- 
zine I represent is being got out especially with 
an eye to the needs and interests of the Canadian 
farmer, with special articles on all sorts of sub- 
jects, political, economic, agricultural, home deco- 
ration and conveniences, fashions, beauty hints, 
all sorts of things that could interest the whole 
family, along with a lot of up-to-the-minute fic- 
tion, all by the best Canadian writers. I’ve got a 
sample copy here. You can see for yourself the 
size of it, and the quality of the paper and the 
printing. And you see all the advertisements, all 
reliable guaranteed firms, most of them interna- 
tionally known. That shows the confidence they 
have in the magazine; those fellows don’t spend 
their money for nothing. And that’s all it costs 
you. We don’t give away any premiums or any 
reductions or anything like that. This magazine 
sells purely on its own merits. That’s what our 
circulation was last month, you see. Wouldn’t 
you like to look it over more carefully?’ 

‘Yes, I would. Do sit down; and take your 
coat off, you’ll be cooler.’ 

She sat down on the short yellow grass, with 
the book open on her knees. He took off his coat, 
folded it neatly and sat down with a small sigh 
on the grass beside her. His light blue shirt 
showed dark and wet down from the shoulder- 
blades and all along the arms. 

‘Do you do this all the time?’ she asked sud- 
denly. 

‘No, only in the summer.’ 

‘You go to college?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you make much at this job?’ 

‘Pretty fair. It’s a good magazine. 
well.’ 

There was a short silence while she turned the 
pages idly. His nostrils gathered a warm smell 
of clean flesh and starched linen, and _ his 
glance followed with dispassionate interest the 
line of the smooth near-silk hose down to the 
small, slightly scuffed brown shoes, returning to 
the hollow of the throat as it disappeared into the 
loose light dress, and the small nose half-hidden 
by the forward swing of her light hair. 

‘You’re very warm,’ she said, turning a pair 
of dark green eyes directly at him, and touching 
his tanned wrist, letting her fingers rest there a 
moment. He started to answer, but the words 
stopped with a sudden constriction in his throat, 
and his pulse, already hastened by the exercise, 
raced up dizzily. 

She still looked at him with an incalculable 
expression that was scarcely a smile, and gave 
the impression of uncounted depths. He could not 
even guess what she was thinking, but gazed back 
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at her, fascinated, almost terrified. The pressure 
of her fingers withdrew; he recaptured the hand 
almost mechanically, without resistance. 

‘What—what—’ he thought dizzily, ‘Oh Gosh, 
I’m just wringing wet.’ 

There was no change in her expression, 
nothing that could be called challenge or invita- 
tion, and yet—. He shifted closer, and their 
knees touched. His right arm, loosing her hand, 
moved toward her waist. She got up slowly to 
her feet, and stood looking down at him. He 
followed suit, looking her steadily in the eyes, 
but in an inward turmoil of dazzlement and un- 
certainty. 

‘But I’m dripping wet, I’m steaming!’ he 
thought. Then abruptly he seized her and sank 
his lips into hers as her head leaned back and her 
body forward, her arms resting lightly on his 
shoulders. The wide-open eyes at this distance 
were more barred and enigmatic than ever. He 
felt the blood rush to his head, his knees were 
watery, and his arms began to tremble with a 
sort of inward vibration rapid as the alternations 
of an electric current. 

Ariadne pushed herself free, with a little pat 
on his left arm. 

‘Little boy,’ she said, ‘you want a drink of 
water.’ 

She handed him the cup, and he drank it 
stupidly, holding it with both hands to keep it 
steady against his mouth. Then she drank slowly 
herself, while the young man fumblingly put back 
the magazine into the satchel she handed him, 
and replaced his trouser-clips, watching her with 
the painful remote attention of delirium. He re- 
placed his coat, bent over the machine, and the 
gravel of the lane crunched under the tires with 
a resonant note from the stretched rubber as a 
larger pebble slipped sideways from under the 
tread. Ariadne stood in the scanty shade of the 
thick-limbed apple tree, smoothing down her 
apron absently, and wondered if a wind would 
ever blow again. 








A PARIS LETTER 


HAD occasion, a few months ago, to comment 

upon James Joyce’s Work in Progress in these 

columns. A rather interesting event, which 
occurred here recently in Adrienne Monnier’s 
little bookshop on the Rue de |’Odeon prompts me, 
at this late date, to add to my previous remarks. 
On a warm spring night the bookshop was turned 
into a crowded hall of audience, the occasion 
being an evening consecrated to James Joyce— 
and to a reading of a French translation of Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, that all-important fragment 
from his new work. 

I came puzzled and frankly skeptical—it 
seemed incredible that the effervescing, bubbling 
pages of Anna Livia, with their strange mixtures 
of puns, portmanteau words, and rich musical 
structures could be rendered into French. I went 
away charmed and happy, happy in the conscious- 


ness of man’s ability to impose and overcome 
difficulty, happy in the realization that Joyce’s 
new work is all the more vindicated if it can enter 
the confines of a language which demands so much 
and often gives so little, which insists ever on a 
logic and clarity all its own. 

An atmosphere of reminiscence hung over the 
evening, which had been arranged by Adrienne 
Monnier and Sylvia Beach. Mlle. Monnier spoke 
briefly of their first encounter with Joyce, ten 
years ago, when the Irish writer, freshly come to 
Paris, from Zurich, was completing his modern 
epic. She traced, briefly, his influence in France; 
and it seems, indeed, that Joyce, who was first 
analyzed and criticized by M. Valéry Larbaud, 
has found more sympathy and understanding here 
than in the English-speaking countries, where he 
still remains (as he was to the late Edmund 
Gosse) quite the enfant terrible of English letters. 


M. Philippe Soupault, of the surréalistes, des- 
cribed how Joyce was induced to permit the trans- 
lation of Anna Livia Plurabelle—and how subse- 
quently eight people found themselves working 
over the fragment. They gathered, one afternoon 
a week,—Samuel Beckett, Alfred Perron, Paul L. 
Léon, Ivan Goll, Eugéne Jolas, Adrienne Monnier, 
and Philippe Soupault—with Joyce himself pre- 
siding, and invariably lost themselves in the hunt 
after the mot juste. It was slow work— but suc- 
cess crowned their efforts, and this was clearly 
evident when Mlle. Monnier read the French 
fragment. 

Before she read it we heard again Mr. Joyce’s 
magnificent record of his reading from Work in 
Progress: and if the French suffered a little by 
comparison, one must observe, tritely, that this is 
always true of translations. It must be admitted, 
however, that the conversation of the Irish wash- 
erwomen on the vanks of the Liffey appears very 
attractive in its French setting, and the atmo- 
sphere of night, and the hitherandthithering 
waters, and the image of the elm and the stone 
emerge clearly and with much of the force of the 
original. One had not thought that French could 
be rendered so flexible. 

Most interesting of all was Mr. Joyce himself 
—aloof in his corner, the object of so much éloge 
—and bearing it with the same dignity and mod- 
esty which characterizes his whole life of quiet 
retirement and persistent literary effort. He 
emerged only once during the evening from this 
mood—and that was when the gramophone was 
turned on and the reproduction of his splendid 
tenor voice filled the room. Then he became the 
attentive, the critical listener. And in truth, the 
gramophone record, even to the French audience, 
was perhaps the most important event of the even- 
ing: it continues to be an extraordinary revela- 
tion and surprise. 

LEON EDEL 
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m THE NEW 
WRITERS 


XXI 


VICTORIA SACKVILLE-WEST 


ISS SACKVILLE-WEST has _ published 
short stories, novels, books of biography 
and travel, and several volumes of verse. 

She is now broadcasting critical studies of fiction 
and, it is said, another volume of verse is about 
to appear. Her état civil shows her to be the 
daughter of the third Baron Sackville of Knowle 
Park and, since 1913, the wife of the Hon. Harold 
Nicholson. Her état artistique reveals her as a 
member of the ‘Bloomsbury Group,’ which in- 
cludes such virile minds as Lytton Strachey, J. M. 
Keynes, Virginia Woolf, and E. M. Forster, and 
as a poet of sensibility and a constructive 
beauty -sense rare in our time of purposeless 
mental regurgitations and unseductive aesthetic 
debaucheries. 


The Land (1927) is Miss Sackville-West’s 
major performance in verse and one of the notable 
longer poems of the century. It is the fieldman’s 
song of the seasons and this rude epic of the soil, 
‘telling a loutish life,’ is swept by all the various 
emotions which mark the farmer’s year, the vigil- 
ance, the prudence, the patience, the solitude, the 
humilities of farm life, set in the alternation of 
the seasons :— 








hI *. 22 : 





A loutish life, but in the midst of dark 

Cut to a gash of beauty, as when the hawk 
Bears upwards in its talons the striking snake, 
High and yet higher, till those two hang close, 
Sculptural on the blue, together twined, 
Exalted, deathly, silent, and alone. 


It is the year’s story of the Kentish Weald, but 
this ‘so small a corner of so great a world’ becomes 
nothing less than the country life of England and 
the life of all those who, in churlish climes, ‘strive 
closely with earth and know her grudging mind.’ 
In its sweet light, in its stark gloom, in its storm, 
in its ravishing witchery of form and colour, in 
its swift moods, in the whole :— 


battle between man and earth, 
The sweat, the weariness, the care, the balk, 


farm life has never before been made so wonder- 
fully moving. And when the poet turns from 
description to interpretation then the rich diapa- 
son of life and death and nature and art swells to 
august universal harmonies, small mirroring ma- 
jestic, the infinitely great and the infinitely little 
enmeshed in one even web of beauty. By the very 
contradictions and richness of her nature Miss 
Sackville-West in some of her poetry relies for 
her effects upon an amalgam of the artificial and 
the natural, but in The Land she is the country 
poet in the most profound sense. 


The perfect marriage between conception and 
expression is owing fundamentally to the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the idea of the poem and the in- 
tensity with which its flame burns in the mind of 
the poet who, with her eye fixed always on her 
object, never shirks any restraint to evoke the 
very skeleton of nature. With great rhythmic 
mastery this stark material is carried on a long 
rhythmic beat through an irregularly recurrent 
rhyme to the creation of a music now solemn, now 
joyous, now stately, now frolicsome, in consonance 
with the basic emotion. Intermittent outbursts 
into radiant and more regular lyrics seem as cap- 
_ as the changing skies, but only seem so, 

or :— 
All craftsmen share a knowledge, 


eee ee ee 


‘All things designed to play a faithful part 
Build up their plain particular poetry. 


An indication of the keenness with which this 
poem bites into the very roots of primitive English 
life and art, linking past with present, creating 
strange stirrings and nostalgias, and showing the 
direction of the whole, may be found in its use of 
homely words: ‘droil,’ ‘reasty,’ ‘boggart,’ ‘ship- 
pon’, ‘shrammed,’ ‘oast,’ ‘moidered.’ All of them 
have the real earthy smack. The story of the wild 
flowers, of the woodflowers, of the seeds, are ex- 
quisite things. But one might just as well call 
attention to the songs of the shepherd, the bee- 
master, and the craftsmen, or to the lines begin- 
ning ‘Then broke the spring,’ ‘She walks among 
the loveliness she made,’ ‘The peddlar and the 
reddleman,’ ‘Hear next winter,’ ‘When moonlight 
reigns,’ ‘Now die the sounds,’ ‘The weazen hedger 
with his hook and stick.’ Read the whole poem 
and, if a bookish townsman, you may recover 
ron ila of what you have lost, in losing soli- 
ude :— 


Something,—an inward grace, the seeing eyes, 
The power of being alone; 

The power of being alone with earth and skies, 
Of going about a task with quietude, 

Aware at once of earth’s surrounding mood 
And of an insect crawling on a stone. 


From the most primitive aspects of our civil- 
ization in The Land Miss Sackville-West turns in 
The Edwardians (1930) to its most sophisticated 
moment in more than a century. For her the 
transition seems most natural. The Sackvilles and 
the Wests have represented English history and 
English geography pretty generously during the 
last five hundred years, and have furnished during 
the same period many complete exemplars of Eng- 
lish sophistication as well as of English sim- 
plicity. This is perhaps especially true of the 
Sackvilles whose fascinating family history by 
Miss Sackville-West, Knole and the Sackvilles, ap- 
peared about a decade ago, in which is quoted an 
old saying about the family :— 


Folly and sense in Dorset’s race 
Alternately do run..... 


And we are quite ready to believe that The 
Edwardians is thoroughly circumstantial. We 
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know that the very early life of the author was 
passed in the midst of the society she portrays so 
vividly. Nevertheless we dislike the Author’s 
Note: ‘No character in this book is wholly 
fictitious.’ It reminds us of Dickens’ ‘All is true.’ 
We don’t care whether it is true or not. What 
we do care is whether we, as we read, live imagi- 
natively in this world that the author has created. 
We want the book to be not a succés de scandale 
but a succés d’art. And about this there is no 
doubt at all. The novel is a fine piece of imagi- 
native realism worthy of Balzac almost at his best. 
Nobody of any judgment could possibly mistake 
the fact that this novel of manners, like The Land, 
is modelled immediately upon nature. Forcibly, 
nature here is the nature of the castle and the 
court, and of the society, ‘fast’ or ponderous, 
which surrounded the late Edward VII. But Miss 
Sackville-West knows this nature as she knows 
the other and in spite of the cloud of convention- 
ality which tends to level all human idiosyncra- 
cies, these characters emerge as individuals and 
live individually as well as socially. It was the 
day of ‘rats’ and ‘pads’ and ‘stays’ and ‘hooks’ and 
‘bustles,’ the days when women were occupied 
with art and life, and not merely with life (euphe- 
mistically styled ‘frank’), the days of vast week- 
end parties among the ‘fast’ set, where ‘appear- 
ances must be respected, though morals might be 
neglected.’ Miss Sackville-West’s descriptions of 


this society are really brilliant. With what she- 


calls in her biography of Aphra Behn (1927) a 
‘god-given conversational style,’ she associates an 
intellectual precision, a sense of the significant 
and an eye for line which, I think, she herself 
would describe as Latin clarity in contrast with 
Gothic blur. Her description of the coronation 
ceremonies of 1911 has no counterpart, to my 
knowledge, save in the description of a State func- 
tion in the Paris Opera by the Duchess of Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre. 

This society was already decaying. The pro- 
cess of breakdown is represented in the moods and 
dissatisfactions and storms and angers which 
sweep over the young duke, Sebastian, soon to be 
lord of Chevron: mellow, majestic Chevron, com- 
plete in itself like a medieval town. Chevron is 
none other than Knole. The sensibility of Sebas- 
tian, too, is exactly that of the author of The Land 
and the division in the soul of the young duke, 
caused by the conflict between what was expected 
of him and what he longed to be, universally 
human, especially in epochs of crisis, must have 
been a living experience in Sebastian’s creator 
during the period covered by the action of the 
book, 1905-1911. But these deductions thor- 
oughly legitimate and interesting in themselves, 
in no wise impair the imaginative validity of the 
characters and events of the novel. Sebastian 
loves Chevron and longs to cling to it. To do so 
he must live the life of his mother and her set. 
But Leonard Anquetil, an explorer, has, at the 
very outset, increased his dissatisfaction with the 
old life. The book is the story of Sebastian’s 
attempt to conform to tradition and his failure. 
The fantastic Anquetil triumphs. 


All Passion Spent appeared in May of this 
year. It is not likely to be a best seller but it 
belongs to the best literature. It is the portrait of 
Lady Slane, at the age of eighty-eight, leaning 
back upon death and surveying her own life. The 
portrait, against the background of her own chil- 
dren, with whom she had little in common, Is ex- 
quisitely sweet, sensitively tender, whimsically 
graceful, without any of that edulcoration which, 
in the eyes of Anatole France, marred his own 
similar creation, Sylvestre Bonnard. Thwarted in 
her youthful ambition to be an artist, Lady Slane, 
as wife, as mother, as Vicereine of India, as wife 
of a Prime Minister of England, had always done 
with great distinction and success what was ex- 
pected of her. She had loved her husband to the 
point of agony but he had ‘craved for a life of 
action even as she herself craved for a life of con- 
templation. They were indeed two halves of one 
dissevered world.’ Miss Sackville-West in her 
younger years had lived much at Knole alone with 
her grandfather, a shy, gentle old man who loved 
children, flowers, and animals, and she seems to 
have lavished on Lady Slane all the sweetness of 
these memories. Art is nature interpreted and 
each interpretation commands its own form with- 
in the limits of its species and subject to the dis- 
ciplines of beauty. The technique of this nov- 
elette is not at all the same as that of the Prin- 
cesse de Cléves or Manon Lescaut. Nevertheless 
the emotional impact of structure is the same, that 
of a gleaming shaft, or a beam of light. 

In her biographical study Andrew Marvell 
(1929) Miss Sackville-West says that ‘some im- 
plication must be latent before poetry can aspire 
to be considered as anything approaching major 
art,’ and quotes with approval Marvell’s statement 
that ‘men may spare their pains where nature is 
at work, and the world will not go faster for our 
driving.’ But she goes on to say that nature-mys- 
ticism and a desire for human union with nature 
is not a sufficient basis for the attribution of great- 
ness. Death, then, I should add, were the touch- 
stone of greatness; death and silence. And on 
this basis were we all great. But the poet deals 
with life, and his greatest material is the perplexi- 
ties of mortality. With these perplexities and the 
tragedies which flow therefrom and the beauty of 
a close concordance with nature, involving a 
direction of it in obedience to its laws, and with 
the vanity of our desire for union with nature 
Miss Sackville-West is constantly absorbed. 


J.S. WILL 
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COMMENT ON ART 
A background for the Art Renaissance of Mexico 


ARLETON BEALS knows and loves Mexico. 

He loves Mexico and all her traits. He loves 

her dire poverty and its holiness; her insolent 
grafters, her harlots and her homely housewives ; 
the hilarious spirit of her’ people, their religious 
superstitions, their child-like faith. He loves the 
tortillas, and he does not mind the flies that may 
occasionally find a grave in them. For anyone 
who is inclined to have a weakness for Mexico, 
this book in spite of its frankness will create a 
greater interest in that country, its people and its 
life. 

Those highly civilized ones who only swear by 
the name of progress and whose gods are the 
dainty lunch counter of a sandwich shop, the clock 
regularity and routine of the office, and the 
superior amusement of the golf links, will find in 
Mexican Maze* a thousand and one anecdotes with 
which to criticize and crush ‘the low standards of 
Mexico.’ But then Mexico is a country by itself 
where, ‘Not the muleteers teach the mules; the 
mules teach the muleteers.’ And so it is that just 
as ‘to know Mexico, certainly, it is necessary to 
know muleteers’ and their mules, so it is also that 
besides all this there is something to discover in 
Mexico which in the end does put to shame our 
machine-age civilization. Indeed to know the 
greatest creative art impulse of today, one must 
know Mexico. 


What I have found in Mexican Maze is the 
very soul of the Mexican Renaissance of Art. I 
have found in this book the answer to Diego 
Rivera and to Clemente Orozco, and to the seeth- 
ing art life which has sprung up around them. 
These artists do exist; their art is the significant 
art that it is because of the corn milpas of Mexico, 
and the long pilgrimages of Mayas to the grave 
of their martyr Felipe Carillo Puerto; because of 
those ‘prietos, the dark skinned, the sandal-shoed’ 
‘dripping with the weeds and scum of servitude 
as degrading as that of the Roman slaves’; be- 
cause of those humble peasants whose every 
‘centavo is distilled from the blood of the toil.’ 
The mysticism of the people of Mexico, their 
pagan festivals, the violent upheavals of the 
oppressed, the degenerate aristocrats, all the 
figures which appear in the work of Rivera and 
Orozco are portrayed by Carleton Beals, and 
against the background which he paints there 
rise these mighty innovators of the Mexican 
Renaissance. Better than through an aesthetic 
theory do we comprehend in Mexican Maze, the 
gigantic scope of Orozco’s frescoes, their pathos, 
their brutality, also the abysmal grandeur of their 
compassion. Better than through all the isms 
with the help of which all critics have tried to 
explain Rivera, Mexican Maze brings to us the 
whole definition of his philosophical attitude. This 
definition is not found in the years he spent with 
the cubists or in the haste with which he awoke 
a full-fledged Mexican in Mexico, after his Euro- 


———__ 


pean wanderings. His drawings which illustrate 
this book are genial and witty. They are direct 
and honest and as illuminating as the words of 
Carleton Beals. 


JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 


*MEXICAN Maze, by Carleton Beals with 75 illustra- 


tions by Diego Rivera (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia; pp. 369; $3.00). " _ 
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CASTLEREAGH 


THE FOREIGN PoLicy OF CASTLEREAGH, by C. 

K. Webster (Clarke Irwin; pp. xv, 589; $7.50). 

HEN Shelley gave to a startled public the 
W information that he had met Murder on the 
way, and added the assertion that ‘he had a mask 
like Castlereagh,’ he expressed a view which, 
widely concurred in at the time, was generally 
accepted for a considerable period thereafter. It 
was not entirely without justification. In a period 
of blind repression, Castlereagh’s firmness, 
tenacity, and scorn of popularity helped to make 
him a pillar of the ministry responsible for the 
reactionary policy which followed the Napoleonic 
war, and earned him the unmeasured abuse of 
those who were fighting a desperate battle for 
liberty of thought. ae 

The change which has come over this view in 
recent years is somewhat significant. It is largely 
the result of a new appreciation of Castlereagh’s 
services to England in European diplomacy. But 
that is a factor which his contemporaries may be 
pardoned for underestimating. Such an apprecia- 
tion, even under present circumstances, is per- 
haps possible only from the detached viewpoint 
of a scholar. Certainly it was not to be expected 
from a general public to whom the Six Acts and 
the Corn Laws were more vital facts in daily life 
than the wiles of Metternich or the iniquities of 
Ferdinand of Naples. The savage triumph that 
centred around the funeral of a suicide was the 
expression of a deep-rooted bitterness to which 
all outlet had been denied. 

It was natural, too, that this aspect of 
Castlereagh’s domestic policy should colour the 
outlook on his foreign policy as well. The Holy 
Alliance seemed the European counterpart of the 
Liverpool ministry. Castlereagh’s efforts to act 
with the reactionary powers of the continent 
were certain, in that age of secret diplomacy, to 
be misunderstood. In the face of a general lack 
of information, the public could hardly be ex- 
pected to realize that Castlereagh’s efforts were 
directed to checking rather than abetting the 
repressive policies of the Continental powers. And 
when Canning perforce abandoned the effort at 
cooperation, it was natural that his action should 
seem a first step in the direction of liberty. 

The credit for a new and a juster perspective 
in this regard must go very largely to Professor 
Webster. His little monograph on the Congress 
of Vienna, followed by his volume on the period 
of the Congresses, gave a more accurate presenta- 
tion of Castlereagh’s true place in history. In 
this volume he has returned to the period 1812- 
1815, the period of Castlereagh’s greatest achieve- 
ments, and his narrative establishes the reality of 
that greatness beyond any possible doubt. 


There is, first, Castlereagh’s share in bringing 
about the final defeat of Napoleon. The chief 
credit goes to the Tsar; but if Alexander led the 
military crusade, it was Castlereagh who finally 
gave it a definite basis and direction that provided 
a coherence hitherto lacking in all European coali- 
tions against France. Professor Webster con- 
siders that the Treaty of Chaumont marked the 
greatest moment of Castlereagh’s career, but 
recognizes that it was only the first stage in the 
task which he had undertaken. Still more im- 
portant and more difficult was the making of a 
peace which would give Europe tranquillity and 
security in the years to come. And if Castlereagh’s 
earlier work prevented the Allies from quarrelling 
over the spoils, it was his achievement at Vienna 
that gave Europe peace for nearly half a century. 

That achievement was made possible by a 
happy combination of circumstances. In the first 
place, England had few direct interests on the 
continent. Her chief concerns were Holland and 
Hanover, and these had been settled in advance. 
This left Castlereagh free to face the question of 
what sort of settlement was most likely to make 
for the continental peace which was now Eng- 
land’s main desire, and to throw his weight be- 
hind the project most likely to attain that end. 
In the second place, he had almost a free hand, 
for the Cabinet stood between him and the de- 
mands of the opposition, and there was no popular 
clamor such as hampered the British negotiators 
in 1919. Such freedom, in the hands of men of 
the calibre of Cathcart or Aberdeen, might have 
been profoundly harmful; and it says much for 
Castlereagh’s greatness that the removal of any 
popular check on his actions was distinctly to the 
advantage of England and Europe. 

These facts emerge clearly from Professor 
Webster’s scholarly and detailed narrative. It is 
a book for the student who has already some 
knowledge of the background, and even then it 
often demands careful reading, for the diplomatic 
picture covers a wide canvas, and the details are 
apt to be tangled and confusing unless they are 
followed with the closest attention. It does not 
pretend to be lively or entertaining; but as a piece 
of historical research on a crowded and extremely 
important period it is a contribution of inestim- 
able value. 

EDGAR MCINNIS 


A MODERATE REALIST 


L. T. HoBHOUSE, His LIFE AND WoRK, by J. A. 
Hobson and Morris Ginsberg, with selected 
wae and Articles. (Allen & Unwin; pp. 360; 

N the summer of 1928 Professor Hobhouse died; 
‘so passed away one of the great men of our 
time’. This book is a worthy tribute to his 

memory. It includes two pages of introduction by 
C. P. Scott, six chapters of biography by J. A. 
Hobson, seven chapters by Morris Ginsberg on 
the various aspects of Hobhouse’s philosophy and 
fifteen selected essays. The sentence quoted above 
is taken from Hobson’s memoir, and it seems to 
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be a correct statement of fact. To read this book 
is to be convinced that Hobhouse was a great 
man; at the same time the reader will discover 
why such men remain in the class of the less 
known. 

The life of a philosopher is notoriously a diffi- 
cult subject for the writer of a biography. There 
are few stirring events; the critical moments are 
experiences which mean nothing to other people 
and cannot be reproduced in print; the final 
achievements are books or articles which must be 
read to be appreciated and may have lost their 
peculiar virtue before the biographer has his 
chance. In this case the writers have had an 
easier task, not because Hobhouse failed to be a 
philosopher but because his temperament drew 
him perpetually toward that vortex of politics and 
journalism in which even the less great may 
become more known. Mr. Scott writes the intro- 
duction because he was editor of the Manchester 
Guardian ‘during the thirty years of Hobhouse’s 
association with that paper’. It is Mr. Scott who 
tells us that Hobhouse ‘thought and wrote in the 
mornings on his own themes, equally he worked 
in the evenings on the innumerable topics with 
which a daily newspaper is concerned.’ Born in 
1864, Hobhouse followed the traditional path of 
the public school (Marlborough in this case) and 
university. At Oxford he won distinction easily, 
became a fellow of Merton, and tutor at Corpus 
Christi College. But something in the young 
man’s nature made him restless. Very soon after 
graduation he wrote that ‘Oxford is rather a 
misty out-of-the-world place, and one wants a 
little knowledge of how things go on in the real 
centre of affairs’. We hasten to add that Hob- 
house did not migrate to Cambridge. He found 
temporary relief in active social work and 
became a strong supporter of Toynbee Hall and 
The Labour Movement. At the same time he, 
studied physiology and biochemistry under Pro- 
fessor J. S. Haldane. 

The significance of these facts is made clear if 
we recall that Oxford in the days of Hobhouse was 
filled with the idealism of T. H. Green and the dia- 
lectics of F. H. Bradley. For some undiscovered 
reason Hobhouse was from his youth an admirer 
of J. S. Mill. The treatment of Mill by lecturers 
and students was a perpetual annoyance, ex- 
pressed by Hobhouse in his well known dictum 
that Mill ‘unlike other philosophers, wrote intel- 
ligibly enough to be found out’. Hobhouse was, 
in fact, ahead of his times. His standpoint was 
the realism and behaviourism of the next genera- 
tion, not in the extreme forms recently exploited 
but in the more moderate way which united the 
idealistic view of man with the actual data of 
science, anthropology and history. This was shown 
in a long series of works which were more origi- 
nal than they appeared at first sight. The Theory 
of Knowledge (1896) was an elaborate defence of 
logical realism, and as such found little favour 
at Oxford. So little indeed that its author left 
Oxford, settled at Manchester, and for the rest 
of his life was connected with the Manchester 
Guardian as writer and director. In 1901 Mind 


——_. 


in Evolution was published, and slowly but surely 
became recognized as both a foundation stone of 
comparative psychology and a contribution to the 
philosophy of evolution. In 1902, Hobhouse moved 
to London. He retained his connection with Man- 
chester and journalism, but he also began that 
support of the new Sociological Society in London 
which was to develop finally into his principal 
occupation. For most students and some others 
Hobhouse is essentially the professor of sociology 
in the London School of Economics. In that capa- 
city he expanded the idea of rational evolution 
which was the core of his philosophy. The mind 
in evolution begins at the level of animal life; it 
proceeds through the stages of animal societies 
to human forms of life, rising from primitive 
levels to the present stage of civilization. The 
sequence of books entitled Morals in Evolution, 
The Rational Good, Elements of Social Justice 
and Social Development is sufficient to suggest by 
their names the way in which the whole theory 
was constructed. Development and Purpose 
(1913) presented in one volume the essential ele- 
ments of what the author called ‘a philosophy of 
evolution’. 

Professor Ginsberg’s account of the philosophy 
of Hobhouse will be very useful to students. If 
we pass over it here we do so only because a sum- 
mary of a summary would serve no purpose. In 
the small space left we wish to draw attention to 
the public service which Hobhouse rendered as 
chairman of a number of the Trade Boards after 
1918, and to the real influence which he exerted 
through political channels on the development of 
social legislation. His reputation spread beyond 
Great Britain and it is interesting to learn that 
the University of Wisconsin ‘sought to secure him 
as a professor’ so long ago as 1904. Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, and Calformia invited him to lec- 
ture at different times. In lecturing he was no 
less successful than in writing; he might have 
succeeded as a novelist if we may judge from the 
vivacious sketch (p. 313) entitled ‘Precept before 


Example’. 
G. S. BRETT 


A CAREFREE BIOGRAPHY 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, by Henry Walcott 
Boynton (George J. McLeod; pp. vii, 408; $5.00). 


HIS is a carefree biography, indispensable to 

readers of Cooper and to students of Ameri- 
can civilization. Mr. Boynton has been lucky 
enough to have ‘been given full access to a great 
body of family letters and books and documents, 
many of which have never been seen by any one 
outside the Fenimore Cooper family’; and a re- 
viewer’s first duty is to congratulate the novelist’s 
grandson on his wise and generous decision to 
override his ancestor’s veto against a full biogra- 
phy. Mr. Boynton has been able to tell us much 
that is quite new and a little that is of interest; 
he shows us what a bustling active life Cooper 
led in those early years of his marriage during 
which he has been supposed to have given himself 
up to love and his estates; he shows what an 
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affectionate family man Cooper was during his 
seven humdrum years in Europe; and what a 
surprisingly mellow serenity he enjoyed in his 
bucolic old age at Cooperstown. It is not very 
exciting, as a background for the Leatherstocking 
Tales; but it demolishes the legendary figure of 
a purely morose, litigious, disappointed Cooper. 
There were lapses into moroseness, to be sure, 
there were good grounds for disappointed rage, 
there was abundant litigation; but the main lines 
of Cooper’s character are where Mr. Boynton 
lays them. Occasionally the biographer complains 
that we neglect and belittle Cooper the novelist; 
but on the whole he does not pretend to interpret 
or evaluate Cooper’s literary gifts and perform- 
ances. That is his good fortune and ours; for 
perhaps there is no novelist but Scott who is so 
much a fallen glory,—for adult readers. Mr. 
Boynton’s concern is with the man. And from his 
leisurely, lively, sympathetic narrative emerges 
a genuine human being, of unsuspected com- 
plexity, wrong-headed, susceptible, vain, stubborn, 
and sometimes merely stupid, but far more tender 
where he was loved and far more acute where 
he hated than his critics have perceived. 

The study has its defects, defects so obvious 
that once perceived they do not much matter. 
There is a tiresome disparagement of Lounsbury 
and other critics who have written well about 
Cooper. There is no less tiresome determination 
to make a case for Cooper; how else can one 
excuse the emphasis on the enthusiasm with which 
Balzac praised Cooper’s style, Balzac who read 
Cooper mainly if not wholly in translation. (Bal- 
zac’s praise of one’s style would be about as com- 
forting as Mr. Dreiser’s). And even without the 
lamentations on the bad estate of contemporary 
literature and the passages of Mencken-baiting 
one would know that Mr. Boynton was an elderly 
old-fashioned man. Who else would hover for 
years about the shade of James Fenimore Cooper? 

E. K. BROWN 


BABBITT: BRITISH STYLE 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER, by Richard Alding- 
ton (Musson; pp. 365; $2.00). 

R. ALDINGTON has written the epic of 

British Babbittry, and the work (unlike its 
American forerunner) is a tragedy. Of course, 
George F. Babbitt’s British cousin is nothing so 
crude as a real estate agent; he is a retired colonel 
on half pension, who has a withering contempt 
for all tradesmen, except those who have made 
enough money to buy themselves estates and 
titles and all the other things in life which are 
desired by sportin’ gentlemen. For Colonel 
Smithers is a sportin’ gentleman; his chief in- 
terests in life are racin’, huntin’, bettin’, gamblin’, 
extra-marital-love-makin’, and the maintenance of 
the Empire. 

Georgie, the Colonel’s daughter, falls an heir 
to all her father’s prejudices; in fact, apart from 
a cigar given him by the late King Edward VII 
and one or two unmentionable things, she inherits 
almost nothing else. She has been brought up to 
revere all that a colonel’s daughter should revere: 
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the Empire; the Army, which makes the Empire 
possible; and the Church, in so far as it inspires 
the lower classes with a proper respect for those 
who profit most from the Empire. Had she pos- 
sessed money or good looks, or at least brains, she 
might have found a place in society. But Georgie 
has neither money nor looks, not even brains; she 
has nothing but her faith in the Empire and in 
the sportin’ gentry. Naturally she comes to grief. 

The Colonel’s Daughter is not as brilliant a 
book as Mr. Aldington’s former novel, Death of a 
Hero. It is written with too much detachment; it 
doesn’t carry the reader away with indignation 
and fury at the ugliness and vice it reveals. That 
is exactly what Death of a Hero did, and what 
Sinclair Lewis’ pictures of Main Street do. There 
are only two ways of writing social fiction: either 
with the objectivity of the naturalist (the classic 
example is of course Madame Bovary) or with a 
subjective exaggeration bordering on caricature. 
The latter method is the one most in use today 
and is employed with brilliant results in Mr. 
Aldington’s former novel. The Colonel’s Daughter, 
however, adopts a tone in between. The charac- 
ters—the Colonel himself, his wife Alvina, Sir 
Horace Stimms the grease king, Mrs. Eastcourt, 
Mr. Judd—are all exaggerated; yet I cannot help 
feeling that the necessary technique to make 
this caricature seem convincing is at times 
lacking. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Aldington’s new novel makes 
fascinating reading, and deserves to take its place 
beside Miss Sackville-West’s The Edwardians as 
an exposé of the society in which our immediate 
ancestors flourished. 

H. STEINHAUER 


ELFIN OFFSPRING 


DwakF’s BLooD, by Edith Olivier (Viking 
Press, Irwin & Gordon; pp. 278; $2.50). 

NOVEL by the English authoress, Edith 

Olivier, Dwarf’s Blood is the Literary Guild’s 
selection for July. It tells the story of Nicholas 
Roxerby, a proud, unhappy man, with a ‘lifelong 
quarrel with the world,’ who comes from Aus- 
tralia to England to inherit the estate of Broke- 
yates, and the title which goes with it. He re- 
stores the dilapidated house and grounds, finding 
himself in the process, winning a sense of peace 
and homecoming which is complete when he 
marries Alethea, a quiet English girl, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbour. Two children are born to 
them, the first, a girl, healthy and normal in every 
way. The second, a boy, though perfectly formed, 
is a dwarf, ‘an elfin baby, very tiny, with haunted 
eyes.’ 

It is the influence of this child upon the lives 
of its father and mother with which the novel is 
concerned. Alethea accepts the fact of her son’s 
abnormality, her love only intensified thereby; 
Nicholas sees it as a curse, and towards the child 
feels only revulsion and hatred, blaming his wife 
for having visited, before its birth, the deformed 
son of a worker on his estate. Husband and wife 
drift apart, Alethea feeling always the weight of 
Nicholas’ accusation, he refusing to see the child. 


—— 


One day, hearing angry voices, she enters a room 
to find Nicholas confronting ‘a hideous little 
woman of about four feet in height’—his mother, 
from whom comes the dwarf’s blood. The intro- 
duction of this incident is a masterstroke; the rest 
of the novel traces the result of this revelation 
upon Alethea, her consequent break with 
Nicholas, and the gradual reconciliation, only 
complete when he finally extends to the dwarf 
Hans his love and sympathy. 

The most striking thing about the story is the 
matter-of-fact way in which the author tells it, 
The only fantastic element is the fact of Hans’ 
existence, which is treated as casually as though 
it were an everyday occurrence. The novel is 
written quietly, with a sort of Victorian primness, 
There is no suggestion of melodrama, nor any 
apparent attempt to remove the tale from the 
plane of ordinary life. The scene with Nicholas’ 
mother is thus all the more effective, coming as 
a swift shock of surprise, after which the 
chronicle resumes its tranquil course. Through- 
out, the author remains an interested observer, 
recording events and the reactions of the char- 
acters to them as they occur, putting upon each 
her own interpretation. She does not identify 
herself with any of the people she creates, and 
never tells the story from the dwarf’s point of 
view. Therein lies the difference between Dwarf’s 
Blood and The Memoirs of a Midget, comparison 
with which is inevitable. In Miss Olivier’s book 
the dwarf is important only as he affects his 
parents. The tale is theirs, not his. Despite his 
smali part, however, his presence does create a 
certain atmosphere, a delicate mist of unreality 
felt behind the matter-of-factness of the treat- 
ment, and somehow compensating for the thinness 
of the characterization. There is here nothing of 
the subtle character-study to be found in As Far 
as Jane’s Grandmother’s, Dwarf’s Blood tending 
to sacrifice character to the happy ending. The 
theme as a whole is, however, peculiarly suited to 
Miss Olivier’s delightful prose, with its blend of 
sensitiveness and formality. 

M. A. CAMPBELL 


PLATONIC LIGHT 


_ REASON AND NATURE: An Essay on the Mean- 
ing of Scientific Method, by Morris R. Cohen 
(Harcourt, Brace—George J. McLeod; pp. xxiv, 
470; $5.00). 
7. book is to be welcomed not only for its 
A several conclusions but because of its occa- 
sion. Since it exposes the manners and mean- 
ings of that much feted concept ‘scientific’, and 
emerges almost prophetically—the study had its 
inception some twenty years ago—from the noisy 
parade of educated democracy. The work is an 
informative commentary upon that new form of 
universal religion which has been revived in the 
modern democratic world, namely an unquestion- 
ing belief in the saving power of scientific infor- 
mation. It examines the grounds for such a faith, 
and at the same time castigates—somewhat 
gently—those of its high priests who are wont to 
assume the airs of disciplined learning even while 
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they have their intellectual being in nothing more 
profound than a series of syndicated platitudes 
dished up with intellectual alliteration by helpful 
societies of none too astute professors. 

Since the days of the Greeks, Professor Cohen 
observes in his Preface, the Western mind has 
recognized reason as a means of ‘attaining the 
natural goods of life’. And such a part has this 
faculty in mankind’s history that Western Civili- 
zation may truly be said to rest upon ‘the appeal 
to nature against conventional taboos and—the 
appeal to reason against arbitrary authority’. The 
claims of the intellect, however, have been dis- 
counted from age to age, sometimes in favour of 
a conventional supernaturalness, often and more 
strikingly through the appeal by artist and pro- 
phet, before the priority of this or that type of 
romantic experience; but never perhaps with 
more unconscious absurdity than in the present 
age when the fruits of a faith in the ubiquitous 
enlightenment of ‘the people’ become scientifical 
obscurantisms masquerading as universal wisdom, 
and political dictators constraining by force those 
sections of the public too suddenly overcome by 
‘ideas’. 

Philosophy itself, the author finds, constrains 
its spirit within a new scholastic verbiage; occa- 
sionally it shows signs of a low intellectual vital- 
ity in its penchant for mere novelty. Scientific 
education apprehensive of habituations, confuses 
the progressive with the untried. While psychol- 
ogy, the description of how we think badly, sup- 
plants logic, the discipline which informs us how 
we ought to think. Rational continuity is routed 
by ‘pure induction’ and meaningless statistics 
crowd the vaults of institutes for public enlight- 
enment; while psychoanalysts and other ‘thinkers’ 
with panaceas, nostrums, and _ philosopher’s 
stones look on jealously as technical investigators 
leave their laboratories to take hazardous somer- 
saults into theology and metaphysics. 

Professor Cohen’s study may be divided into 
two parts. In the first place he examines the claims 
which are advanced by the supporters of various 
substitutes for reason, tradition, authority, in- 
stinct, imagination, expert opinion, romantic pas- 
sion, and find each and all of these things incap- 
able of delivering man from the brute bondage of 
fact to light and actuality. 

In attempting to estimate the place of Profes- 
sor Cohen’s work among similar treatises, it may, 
I think, be justly set down that as an account of 
the present state of scientific affairs Reason and 
Nature deserves a place of honour quite by itself. 
This is a book, however, which those who are 
seeking a fiery denunciation of the pseudo-scien- 
tific omniscience of the schooled public would do 
well to overlook. The author has not chosen to 
play the part of either a Jeremiah or a John the 
Baptist. His is a voice but calmly crying in the 
wilderness of public ‘enlightenment’ to scientific 
experts and their credulous band of yea-sayers in 
cloister and market-place. While such sinners as 
are given to considerable reflection will be moved 
by his utterances to turn to that Platonic light 
which shines from his pages and perchance to 
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enter into the Hellenic possession of reason and 
nature conjoined ‘like warmth and light’ which, 
Professor Cohen maintains, is the normal heri- 
tage of the Western Mind. 

F. H. ANDERSON 


UKRAINIANS IN CANADA 


THE UKRAINIAN CANADIANS—A Study in 
Assimilation, by Charles H. Young, edited by 
Helen R. Y. Reid (Thomas Nelson & Sons; pp. 
xiv, 327; $2.50). 

F one should take a map of Western Canada and 
draw a line from Winnipeg to a point a short 
distance north of Edmonton such a line would 
run through the centre of a hundred mile belt of 
predominantly wooded land. Within this belt 
there reside approximately 150,000 Ukrainian 
Canadians. The number is unknown with any 
degree of exactitude since our Dominion census, 
so solicitous concerning ethnic origins, has been 
so stupidly classified and locaily so carelessly com- 
piled that it is worthless for ethnic studies except 
as a starting point. The Ukrainian population in 
western Canada constitutes the largest single 
non-Anglo-Saxon group. Its birth rate at present 
is higher than that of any racial stock in Canada, 
including the French-Canadian. The history of 
this people is one of tragic vicissitude. Coming 
to Canada has added another chapter to their long 
story of hope and hardship, failure and success. 
It has added also another chapter to Canadian 
development, the significance of which has hardly 
begun to be estimated. In fact, the ignorance of 
the average Canadian concerning the Ukrainians 
is profound. Names such as ‘Uks,’ Russians, 
Galicians, ‘Galatians,’ Ruthenians, and Austrians 
are used indiscriminately. Some even descend to 
deeper levels of vagueness and confuse them with 
Doukhobors, Mennonites, and Poles. Recently a 
number of books have appeared which ought to 
assist Canadians to understand a little more about 
their own affairs and dilute prejudice and senti- 
mentality with a certain amount of accurate 
knowledge. England’s The Central European 
Immigrant in Canada (Macmillan) and Hunter’s 
A Friendly Adventure (General Publicity and 
Missionary Education of the United Church of 
Canada) are both refreshing contributions, but 
the most pretentious study is the book here under 
review. 

In the space of some three hundred pages this 
book attempts to give a brief survey of the con- 
ditions of the Ukrainian settlement in Canada, 
the historical background, conditions of immigra- 
tion, the religious organizations and particular 
social and educational institutions. The writer 
deserves the tribute of having gathered a good 
deal of the material at first hand. The historical 
background is of course brief and betrays that 
modern prepossession to treat all history in terms 
of twentieth century nationalism. There is a 
very good map showing the location of the settle- 
ments and in the text there is a clear exposition 
of why the settlements took place in the wooded 
area of the North-West. Ukrainian prejudices 
and railway politics were neatly combined. The 


religious situation makes interesting reading. 
Rome, Moscow, and Geneva, all have wrestled, 
sometimes more heroically than wisely, for souls, 
and it is by no means certain whether final victory 
will not rest in Chicago or even Winnipeg. In 
connection with assimilation it appears that the 
greatest urge to better conditions must come from 
within the ranks of the Ukrainians themselves, 
The appeal of their leaders must inevitably be to 
their own past and culture. Any grand senti- 
mental attempts to Canadianize are bound to fail. 
Our public school system, in spite of its faulty 
administration, has potentialities of a modest 
range. The Ukrainians, like any other people, 
learn to appreciate what is vital or advantageous 
in Canadian life. They know too well the admix- 
ture of roguery and exploitation. They naturally 
wish to avail themselves of advantages and pro- 
tect themselves against abuse. Their previous 
history of oppression makes them perhaps over- 
suspicious and unduly elaborate in their defence 
mechanisms. When confidence has arisen the 
assimilation problem has been solved. Irrespec- 
tive of national origins confidence depends in the 
ultimate analysis on honest inte: tion, truth, and 
fair dealing. 

This book can be recommended. It is not an 
exhaustive study but it is a very welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge and may well form a start- 
ing point for further study and illumination. 


G. W. SIMPSON 


A COMPLICATED CAMPAIGN 


LOYALTIES, MESOPOTAMIA, 1914-1917, A Per- 
sonal and Historical Record, Mesopotamia, 1917- 
1920, A Clash of Loyalties, by Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson (Oxford University Press; 2 vols.; pp. 
340 & 420; $16.00). 

HE British war effort in the Near and Middle 

East, remote as it seemed and was from the 
western front, has produced several books which 
are neither remote nor forgettable. Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s volumes of necessity lack the desert 
freedom of Lawrence’s book, or The Charm of 
Gertrude Bell’s incomparable Letters, but as Poli- 
tical Officer the author possessed one of the quali- 
ties which Clarendon regarded as important for 
an historian, that ‘genius and spirit and soul 
which is contracted by the knowledge and course 
and method of business by familiarity with the 
most active and eminent persons in the govern- 
ment.’ This was the more necessary for the 
historian of the Mesopotamian campaigns since 
although as the author reminds us, the campaigns 
in Turkish Arabia ‘must rank as the greatest 
military operation ever undertaken by Great 
Britain with the single exception of the British 
Expeditionary Force in France,’ they have, in- 
evitably, failed to receive the attention pro- 
portionate to that importance. And the story is 
extraordinarily confused, requiring expert guid- 
ance to follow in all its windings and implications. 

The complications of the Mesopotamian cam- 
paigns arose from a number of causes. In the 
first place the expedition was undertaken as an 
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enterprise from India, yet inevitably as opera- 
tions extended the War Office and the Cabinet in 
London took over an increasing amount of con- 
trol. Then, the effort was directed against the 
Turks, but the population of the area was Arab, 
mainly concerned to be on the winning side, pulled 
this way and that by the changing fortunes of 
the day. Further the enterprise was a military 
one, but from the beginning measures of civil 
administration were necessary in Basra, and then 
northwards as the army advanced; and as always 
the military and civil spheres overlapped and 
sometimes conflicted, Wilson’s own career and 
account illustrate the point: in the early chapters 
of Loyalties we find him acting as Reconaissance 
or Intelligence Officer to General Gorringe, in the 
intervals of organizing the civil administration of 
Basra under Sir Percy Cox. And finally in these 
complications there was the vexed problem of the 
end to be attained. Once the Turks had been de- 
feated and driven out of Mesopotamia, what did 
the British mean to do there? Was the country 
to be permanently occupied, or handed over at the 
end of the war? And if handed over, to whom? 

All these cofmplications are abundantly illus- 
trated in these two weighty volumes, which tell 
the story both of the military campaigns and of 
the growth of the many-sided civil administration. 
The.story of the fatal advance to Kut, and of the 
tragic fate of Townshend’s army, are related 
with great vigour and feeling. There is trenchant 
criticism of the inadequate medical service in the 
early years of the war, vigorous defence of Sir 
Percy Cox in the account of issues which arose 
between him and the generals. The account of 
the campaigning is continued to the capture of 
Bagdad by Maude and in the second volume, to 
the operations north and east of Bagdad to Mosul 
and the Caspian in 1918. But the most original 
and valuable part of the two volumes consists in 
the detailed account of the political and civil gov- 
ernment which Wilson helped to establish over a 
wide and disjointed area stretching from the 
Persian Gulf to Syria, Persia, and Turkey. The 
book is also a memorial record of the many men 
who lost their lives whilst engaged in that task. 
We cannot begin to recount the political, legal, 
economic, and military arrangements which went 
towards its fulfilment. It was, as we began by 
saying, a controversial as well as a complicated 
business, and the author, who took so large a part 
in it, makes no attempt to conceal his views and 
his disagreement with men and measures he 
thought wrong or unwise. He was opposed to 
the mandatory system for Mesopotamia, as either 
dishonest or unworkable. But if he had strong 
views, and expressed them strongly, he was never 
bitter, or unjust, and his book will continue to be, 
what he claims for it in his title, an historical as 
well as a personal record. 

R. FLENLEY 
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SHORT NOTICES 


LASSALLE, by Arno Schirokauer 
(George Allen & Unwin; pp. 320; 
15/-). 

Lassalle was an amazing personal- 
ity. A complete egotist, he may al- 
most be said to have been forced by 
his own nature into becoming a revo- 
lutionary. He could never bear to be 
second in any company; he could not 
even endure a moment’s exclusion 
from the limelight. All his tastes in- 
clined him to wealth and luxury; but 
his dominant and all-absorbing pas- 
sion was for power, absolute and un- 
controlled. No such power was 
possible to a man of his race and tem- 
perament in nineteenth century Ger- 
many—not even in industry and 
finance, for he was incapable of the 
tenacity and self-sacrifice which might 
have brought such a reward. His 
feverish ambition demanded immedi- 
ate results; and this, from adolescence 
to the end of his days, made him an 
inevitable rebel against authority. 

It was a rebellion which had few 
permanent results. Lassalle could 
sway a crowd; he could not evolve an 
effective organization or establish a 
permanent body of doctrine. He had 
a chance, in his latter days, to create 
a labor movement out of the unformed 
discontents which he sought to rally 
around him. But for all his fiery 
energy, he was too completely self- 
centred, too impatient of the slow 
necessities of any constructive policy, 
to make full use of his opportunity. 
He died with his work unfinished, and 
ieft only the troubling impression of 
a flashing and uncontrollable person- 
ality. 

The present biography is a vivid 
and appreciative account of this ex- 
traordinary career. It is written in 
an over-mannered and ejaculatory 
style which would ordinarily be highly 
annoying, but which in this case is 
curiously well suited to its subject, 
And one would be tempted to say that 
the contrasts are too sharply drawn, 
the good and bad elements in Las- 
salle’s character too violently opposed, 

_if it were not for the fact that these 

violent contrasts were the very es- 
sence of Lassalle’s nature. Even so, 
one is apt at times to grow a little 
impatient with the author; but in 
spite of his faults he has succeeded 
in recreating a unique and unforget- 
table figure, and in presenting him 
with a clarity accompanied by no 
small measure of understanding. 


E. M. 


Wuy REcOGNIZE RussiA, by Louis 


Fischer (Cape-Nelson; pp. 298; 
$2.00). 
Perhaps it would be unfair to 


accuse this book of sailing under 
false colours because there is every 
evidence that an attempt has been 
made to sail under no colours at all, 
but the sub-title, ‘arguments for and 
against the recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the United States’ is 
hardly an accurate description of its 
contents. Mr. Fischer presents an ex- 
cellent brief for ‘recognition’; but 
although he is most conscientious in 
listing the arguments for the opposi- 
tion he does so in such a way that 
the opposing forces are entirely dis- 
credited. According to Mr. Fischer, 
‘the stoutest champions of non- 
recognition are: members of the 
Catholic hierarchy, and the Reverend 
Edmund A. Walsh in particular, 
leaders of the American Federation 
of Labour and the National Civic 
Federation, ex-Socialists, and Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish Jr.’ Matthew 
Woll, Secretary of the A.F. of L., 
who has gained some notoriety as a 
‘red-baiter,’ is strongly opposed to 
recognition of the Soviet Government, 
and also to any dealings with Am- 
torg, the trade agency of the Soviets 
in New York, which, according to Mr. 
Woll ‘is seeking to carry on its de 
structive and subversive propaganda 
in our midst.’ It is interesting, in 
this connection to read one of Mr. 
Woll’s letters addressed to the secre- 
tary of Amtorg, requesting his pat- 
ronage for the Union Life Assurance 
Co. and signed, Yours very sincerely, 
Matthew Woll. As Mr. Fisher says, 
in their business capacity, the heads 
of the A.F. of L. behave as realistic- 
ally as all capitalist executives, Al- 
though the question of recognition is 
dealt with purely from the point of 
view of the interests of the United 
States the majority of the arguments 
would be equally valid if applied to 
Canada. 
J. F. W. 


YESTERDAY’S TOMORROW, by Spencer 
Watts (Elkin, Mathews & Marrot— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 154; $1.50). 


The publishers’ announcement of 
Yesterday’s Tomorrow:—‘A discursive 
love-story, amusingly characterized 
and full of shrewd comments on 
things and people of today,’ gives no 
hint of the amazing blend of sophisti- 
cation and naivety which goes to the 
making of the novel. The author has 
attempted to combine a romance that 


is a compound of the most banal sen- 
timentality and some surprisingly 
good incident, with his own impres- 
sions of the life of post-war England 
in its every aspect. It is rather be- 
wildering to find that a novel which 
begins ‘Betty Calder, V.A.D. was 
standing by the stove whipping eggs’ 
should go on to show, after a bird’s 
eye view of English life, that ‘stil] 
the world kept on turning, England 
was England yet.’ 

To this comfortable conclusion Mr. 
Watts appears to have been led by a 
staunch Conservatism, a belief in the 
English public school as the nurse of 
the nation’s manhood, and a hearty 
admiration of the Prince of Wales 
and the British Tommy. It is with 
something of a start, in this era of 
realistic war literature, when the star 
of Mr. Kipling is on the wane, that 
one hears the soldier referred to as a 
Tommy. Mr. Watts does so unblush- 
ingly. ‘For the British Tommy won the 
war, only none has come forward to 
proclaim it to the world..... Great 
praise to Tommy Atkins, great 
praise!’ The shrewd commentator 
finds little to admire in the peace-time 
routine, however. ‘People on the dole 
enjoying their beer and gin in the 
pubs while their children sucked 
oranges in the cinemas, their state- 
paid inactivity being watched by the 
Wilkinsons and the Snowdens with 
benevolence. It did not seem to enter 
their heads that every man on the 
dole was a casualty in the army 
against Bolshevism.’ Against such 
reflections the author takes comfort 
in thinking of the Prince of Wales. 
‘What other country had a Prince of 
Wales? Good old England!’ 

Mr. Watts’ love-story and his 
shrewd comments are, on the whole, 
ill-assorted companions yet they have 
this in common—both are sentimental. 
For all his affectation of seeing 
through everything in this imperfect 
world, the author is, a thorough sen- 
timentalist at heart. His book has 
the virtues of sincerity and freshness, 
and should endear itself to all who 
love a lover, the Royal Family, and 
the Empire. 

M. A. C. 


THE SHINY NIGHT, by Beatrice 
Tunstall (Doubleday Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 430; $2.00). 

This is a first novel of excellent 
promise. Though slightly verbose at 
times, and not always sure in the 
evocation of scenery in detail, yet it 
displays a fine feeling for a good story 
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and its adequate telling. The char- 
acters are strong, vivid, and cleanly- 
drawn, varied, and of sustained inter- 
est. The general feeling of the 
Cheshire countryside, and the years 
1830-1890 is powerfully suggested, 
little by little, however unimpressive 
particular bits of description may be. 
The dialect, which creeps over, as it 
should, into the narrative, is not a 
stumbling-block, but an added delight, 
full of admirably expressive words 
and phrases, natural and convincing 
as only long and loving acquaintance 
could make it, 

It is hinted that the story is a true 
one; it could not have been more dra- 
matic if it had been invented, It has 
dignity, variety, scope, and rapidity; 
a tragic story, not a depressing one. 
The element of the supernatural is 
handled with admirable sureness, and 
no exaggeration, as a background— 
not a substitute—for the free working 
of human character. Decidedly an 
enjoyable book. 

L. A. M. 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS TO THE 
Vouea, by Fridtjof Nansen (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 255; 12/6). 

Across AFRICA ON Foot, by Ronald 
A. Monson (Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
xiv, 386; 18/-). 

Dr. Nansen’s book is a record of 
part of his trip homeward after his 
work in Armenia for the League of 
Nations following the War. For this 
veteran of arduous arctic journeys the 
easy progress by motor car and steam 
boat must have been a relaxation, and 
the reader senses his enjoyment of it. 
The trip was completely uneventful, 
except for the meeting of interesting 
people, but Dr. Nansen, unlike some 
explorers, is independent of external 
excitement to feel and arouse interest. 
His appreciation of great scenery, his 
quick understanding of political and 
economic conditions, and his sympathy 
for the history and lives of the half- 
wild tribes inhabiting the mountains, 
together with his gift of straightfor- 
ward narrative, give dignity and pur- 
pose to this simple story of a quiet 
trip. Unfortunately the translation 
is wretched. 

Mr. Monson’s book is a complete 
contrast. His tramp from the ‘Cape 
to Cairo,’ with a companion, was full 
of exciting incident, it was long, and 
it was inexpressibly arduous, but on 
the whole it leaves the reader unstir- 
red, Whatever thrills the reader may 
experience are provided by the inci- 
dents and not by their presentation. 


The author has some ability in des- 
cription, but he seems to have achieved 
no knowledge of the peoples through 
whom he passed. He has besides an 
exasperating trick of careless state- 
ment (‘the thunder was still rolling 
menacingly, and the lightning followed 
quickly upon it, showing that we were 
in the storm centre’). Nevertheless 
his easy, carefree narrative carries 
one along, and some of his adventures 
are well worth hearing. 
H. K. G. 


MODERN GERMANIES, by Cicely 
Hamilton (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 
253; $2.00). 

Miss Hamilton has written an ex- 
tremely interesting book on the vari- 
ous aspects of German life, and has 
supplemented it with twenty fine il- 
lustrations which give the reader an 
excellent idea of the new German 
architecture. Her book does not at- 
tempt to deal with the intellectual life 
of Germany, but confines itself to such 
phenomena as are most apt to strike 
the attention of the tourist and to in- 
terest the casual student of German 
civilization. Thus even her chapters 
on modern German architecture and 
the contemporary theatre are impres- 
sionistic jottings rather than critical 
essays on these two arts in which 
Germany stands supreme today. 

Unfortunately Miss Hamilton is not 
critical enough towards those German 
institutions which, it seems to me, de- 
serve castigation. For instance, she 
is altogether too lenient towards the 
athletic craze which has swept over 
post-war Germany and which has 
even been supplied with a metaphysic. 
It is a pity too that she should waste 
good, healthy sentiment on some of the 
effete institutions which the Revolu- 
tion cleaned out—what she calls the 
‘legacies of the past.’ But in spite of 
these faults, Modern Germanies is a 
most useful book both for the pros- 
pective tourist and for his less for- 
tunate brother who can only gather a 
tourist’s impressions at second hand. 

H. S. 


Tue STARS IN THEIR COURSES, by 
Sir James Jeans (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. viii, 188; $2.00). 

This, the third of Sir James Jeans’ 
widely-read books, is an _ excellent 
popular introduction to modern Astro- 
nomy and Cosmogony. It represents 
an expansion of the radio-talks that 
aroused so much interest in Great 
Britain last winter, and requires for 


its understanding no more than the 
most elementary knowledge of general 
science. The ground covered is much 
the same as that traversed in the 
Universe Around Us, and Sir James 
is a most entertaining guide, ready 
with homely facts and arresting ana- 
logies to make clear the principles and 
methods by means of which the 
astronomer has opened up the mys- 
terious universe. 

The book is richly illustrated with 
photographs, and has a useful guide to 
the sky and two maps as appendices. 
The appropriate poetic touch is given 
by a reproduction of Tintoretto’s ‘Ori- 
gin of the Milky Way’ as frontispiece. 


S. B. 


POETRY AND THE CRITICISM OF LIFE, 
by H. W. Garrod (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press; pp. 168; $2.00). 

There are not many such clues to 
character in Who’s Who as Mr. Gar- 
rod’s conclusion of the impressive 
enumeration of his schools and 
scholarships with the gibe ‘self-edu- 
cated.’ For Mr. Garrod is a delight- 
fully donnish person who would be 
thought a capricious free lance, or 
a ‘brisk journalist.’ And in the 
present collection of seven lectures 
delivered from the Norton Chair of 
Poetry at Harvard he outdoes himself 
in the ardor with which he builds up 
a false conception of his character 
and his approach to literature. The 
more serious his principles, and the 
more conventional his judgments, the 
more flippant is his manner of state- 
ment. There are moments when he is 
so absorbed in camouflage that he 
quite forgets his theme and impels 
one to adapt one of Stephen Crane’s 
phrases, and say,—Mr. Garrod’s affair 
with Mr. Garrod is becoming so 
shameless that the policemen of criti- 
cism should step in. 

The lecturer begins with a straight- 
forward statement of an Arnoldian 
conception of poetry and life; pro- 
ceeds in three lectures to examine the 
poetry and criticism of Arnold on 
whom he has modelled himself—‘when 
I was a professor at Oxford it meant 
much to me that I sat in the seat of 
Matthew Arnold’; passes from Arnold 
to Emerson, telling us by the way 
that it was Arnold who led him to 
Emerson and that, like Arnold, he 
wishes to salute him in Massa- 
chusetts; from Emerson he goes on 
to Clough, as one closely connected 
with Arnold, Emerson, and Massa- 
chusetts; and from Clough to The 
Testament of Beauty the best con- 
temporary example of that magnifi- 
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cence of mind which he requires in 
great poetry; and concludes with an 
unsatisfactory formulation of his 
critical method. It is most ingeniously 
contrived, all of it very neat and most 
of it very sound; but except for his 
consideration of Arnold nothing here 
will be new,—if much ‘will be delight- 
ful,—to a moderately well-read per- 
son. Mr. Garrod gave us a great 
book in his Wordsworth; since he 
wrote that he has been putting us off 
with middling things; and that is a 
pity because he could easily give us 
a book on Arnold as great as his 
Wordsworth, 
E. K. B. 


Four HANDSOME NEGRESSES, by R. 
Hernakin Baptist (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
256; $2.00). 

Dsuxka, The Bush Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana, by Morton C. Kahn (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xxiv, 
233; $3.50). 

These two books make a wonderful 
story. 

The first of these is an imaginative 
filling out of the tale contained 
in a laconic note from a Portuguese 
chronicle. From today’s discoveries of 
African modes of thinking and feel- 
ing, the author has worked out a 
pitiful and heroic account of some 
aspects of early slave contacts. It 
is the story of four young Gold Coast 
negresses, casually kidnapped by a 
Portuguese exploring expedition in 
the golden age of Portugal’s maritime 
history. 

For the reader who finds the first 
too harrowing, there is an alternative 
happy ending. Our second book is an 
account of life as lived today among 
certain jungle tribes in Dutch Guiana, 
descendants of African slaves who 
waged a valiant and successful war 
of independence in the 18th century 
and who have retained their liberty 
ever since. Their history is sketched 
in and there are interesting de- 
scriptions of their transplanted West 
African civilization, their language, 
and especially their art, of which 
many fine illustrations are given. Al- 
together an astonishing and fascinat- 
ing book. 

J. D.. R. 


THE X Y Z oF COMMUNISM, by 
Ethan T. Colton (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 423; $3.00). 

This book is possibly intended as a 
sequel or antidote to Bukharin’s and 
Preobrazhensky’s A B C of Commun- 
ism, and is an endeavour to show what 
Communist theory involves in terins 


of action. It suffers from the same 
defect as Mother India, in that most 
of its material is irreproachable in 
detail but assembled in such a way 
as to present a distorted picture of 
the subject as a whole. Most of the 
facts presented are drawn from of- 
ficial sources, but Professor Colton 
does not make sufficient allowance for 
the enthusiastic pursuit of self-criti- 
cism by the Communist party. Mem- 
bers of the party are the first to pick 
flaws in their own system, but if the 
system was all flaws and nothing else 
—and this is the impression conveyed 
by Professor Colton—it should have 
collapsed long ago, 
J. F. W. 


JEWISH VIEWS OF JESUS, by Rev. 
Thomas Walker (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
142; 4/6). 

In this little book, Dr. Walker offers 
us brief résumés of the positions of 
six Jewish religious leaders, repre- 
senting several varieties of opinion 
from the most orthodox to the most 
liberal, and several grades of scholar- 
ship. Only the accident of race gives 
any basis whatever for the grouping 
of these six in a single volume. From 
a scientific standpoint, of course, the 
fact that a certain ‘view of Jesus’ is 
held by a Jew does not give it any 
more weight than if it were held by 
an Eskimo; from a religious stand- 
point, however, it may be of interest 
to some to know what the Jews of 
today are thinking about the Founder 
of Christianity. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. 
Walker makes a noble effort to sug- 
gest some lessons that Christian 
scholars may learn from Jews. His 
effort, however, meets with little 
success, partly because he himself 
scarcely grasps the things that are 
most important, but mainly because 
of the simple fact that no special 
sources of information or other re- 
sources of criticism are open to any 
man for no better reason than that 
he is a Jew. Scholars like Montefiore, 
and to a lesser extent Klausner, can 
teach us much, but that is because 
they are scholars, not because they 
are Jews; and a hodge-podge of un- 
related ideas such as this book con- 
tains may satisfy some idle curiosity 
but cannot afford any assistance to 
scientific investigation. 

F. W. B. 


A MartTiaAL MeEpLEY (Scholartis 
Press; pp. 361; 10/6). 

This volume, written by eleven con- 
tributors, seeks to present the grand 


debacle of 1914-1918 from various 
angles. It consists of four short 
stories, three essays: ‘Rumours at 
the Front,’ “The Soldier’s Nostrils’ and 
‘Byways of Soldiers’ Slang,’ and four 
actual episodes—one of them a 
lengthy but interesting account of life 
in a German prison camp. , We cannot 
have enough of these war books. Even 
when we stop reading them (as we 
must soon do) they should still be 
published and preserved in our libra- 
ries for the next century. When the 
casual history of the Great War (as 
opposed to the official pompous tomes 
on the subject) is studied by our dis- 
tant descendants, they will be amazed 
that such insanity and useless inhu- 
manity was possible after the Old 
Stone Age. 
H. S. 


MEN AND FORCES OF OUR TIME, by 
Valeriu Marcu, translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul (Viking Press—Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 244; $2.50). 

The translators tell us that in 
Marcu’s writing there is ‘a curious 
mingling of the flavours of Montaigne 
and Strachey.’ And the publisher 
adds that this is a ‘book of ideas, 
knitted together by a red thread of 
present-day _ personalities. Kemal 
Pasha and Mussolini, Lenin and Ches- 
terton, Foch and Clemenceau, and the 
others are springboards for the 
author’s agile mind.’ One can only 
be thankful for this information, for 
one would never have guessed these 
important facts from reading the 
book. It is just the usual impression- 
istic journalism which is so popular 
nowadays, spiced up with a flavouring 
of what is presumably German phil- 
osophy since it is mostly unintelligible 
in English. 

F. H. U. 


SYMPATHETIC TO BARE FEET, by 
Jonathan Leonard (Viking Press— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 248; $2.50). 


Sympathetic to Bare Feet is the in- 
triguing title of an intriguing book 
in the modern vein yet free from the 
minutiae of present-day realism. 

There is ever in the background the 
sinister character of Daniel Man- 
nister, Edith’s grandfather, who casts 
his baleful influence over her life. 
There is the inarticulate Norman who 
loves her but who is devoid of all the 
attributes of a hero. He tries for noth- 
ing and, so far as the story goes, 
achieves nothing. 

The lesser figures that move around 
Edith and influence her psychological 
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development are clearly defined. Of 
the sisters Cora and Hannah, the 
sphinx-like Hannah is subtly drawn— 
she is the village courtesan. The 
method is adroit in its implications. 
There is no attempt at solving socio- 
logical problems. The attitude toward 
sex is casual and one is grateful for 
its reticences. 

The beginning of the book is weak; 
the author has some difficulty in in- 
troducing his characters; but as the 
story proceeds it gains in strength, 
and an atmosphere is created. Al- 
though there are occasional lapses in 
literary style and form, skill of phrase 
is not lacking and there is no doubt 
about the unusual charm of Mr. 
Leonard’s book. The conclusion 
though abrupt is not unsatisfactory. 
It leaves the imagination stimulated 
and alive with curiosity as to the 
future of the heroine—a curiosity that 
one hopes may be satisfied by a new 
novel from the pen of the author. 

M. B. McC. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN SCIENCE, or 
Science and Modern Life, by A. M. 
Low (Elkin, Mathews and Marrot— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 172; 3/6). 

When one has said that it is of 
convenient size for the pocket, and 
that the printing and binding are un- 
objectionable, there is little more that 
one can say about this book that is 
not disparaging. It is indeed difficult 
to imagine how this book in its pres- 
ent form ever saw the light—it is of 
a quality that needs to be seen to be 
believed. The English is loose, vague, 
and halting, the style opinionated and 
meretricious, the science either plati- 
tudinous or uncritical and very fre- 
quently inaccurate. On almost every 
point where biological facts or pro- 
cesses are concerned the author is mis- 
informed. Perhaps the nadir is 
reached in the chapter on ‘Doctors and 
Medicine,’ but the book throughout is 
studded with glaring misstatements, in 
a matrix of smart-aleckrity. A poor 
effort, which we can only hope was 
dictated in a hurry to a very junior 
typist by Professor Low on one of his 
off days and has somehow escaped any 
kind of revision since, 

H. D. K. 


THE LONG View. Papers and Ad- 
dresses, by Mary E. Richmond (Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation; pp. 648; $3.00). 

Apart from its appeal to social 
workers and to all those who are 
acquainted with Miss Richmond’s 
books, especially her famous Social 
Diagnosis, this imposing posthumous 


collection should make an immediate 
appeal; nothing can give a better 
picture of her valuable and unremit- 
ting labours for the cause of organ- 
ized charities over a period of forty 
years in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. The one criticism I would 
make is that perhaps a more ruth- 
less selection would have been advis- 
able, though of course a good deal of 
repetition is inevitable in a collection 
of this kind, and indeed helps to bring 
into relief certain recurrent motives, 
such as the need for personal contacts 
in charity work (‘retail work’), as 
well as organization and cooperation, 
and above all the long view in giving 
help that is curative and not palliative 
only. It is a delightful process to 
follow the development of this charm- 
ing personality, in whom a great 
capacity for the absorbing of new 
ideas and developing old ones is com- 
bined with an unswerving attachment 
to certain fundamental verities. And 
we see here the organization of chari- 
ties progress very much along the 
lines of Miss Richmond’s early ideas. 
The book is also useful in making the 
outsider realize that social workers 
are fully alive to the difficulties of 
their tasks, and criticize themselves 
as intelligently and more construc- 
tively than others usually do. And 
that where they do not, with Miss 
Richmond’s life before them, there is 
no excuse for them. G. M. A. G. 


MAGAZINE MAKING, by John Bake- 
less (Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. xi, 323; $3.00). 

This competent and comprehensive 
study of the conditions under which 
American magazines are published is 
a development from a series of lec- 
tures given at New York University 
in 1928. A simpler arrangement of 
the material would have reduced this 
book by at least a fifth; aside from 
this venial defect, it is irreproachable. 
It will be at least as useful to Can- 
adian as to American students of 
journalism, E. K. B. 


Amok, by Stefan Zweig (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 121; 
$1.50). 

Amok is Stefan Zweig’s latest work 
to appear in English translation. It 
is an exciting tale of the abnormal 
passions which ruin the lives of Oc- 
cidentals in the Orient—a story of the 
illicit love of a doctor for a beautiful 
woman and of its tragic end. Herr 
Zweig has proved himself to be a 
master in applying our knowledge of 
the unconscious to history and litera- 
ture. His three magnificent essays on 
Holderin, Kleist and Nietzsche (which 
are still untranslated) have opened a 
new approach to the study of the lives 
of great men of letters. In Amok 
Herr Zweig has made another excur- 
sion into the field of the ‘daemonic’ 
and has produced a profound psycho- 
logical study and a fascinating story. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
publishers hail Amok as a very bold 
and daring venture in fiction, which 
could not be published in English 
until now, for fear of offending Anglo- 
Saxon purity of mind. Surely no one 
outside of Boston and Toronto would 
even dream of objecting to this story 
as improper! 

The translation is that of Eden and 
Cedar Paul—a sufficient guarantee of 


its excellence, 
H. S. 
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THE ScuHoot Ipea, by Valentine 
Davis, London (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
175; $6/-). 

The sub-title of this excellent little 
volume is ‘An essay on the Place of 
Schools in Civilization and on their 
present Characters and Functions.’ 
Opening with a good historical intro- 
duction it proceeds to enquire into the 
costs of education and shows that 
England spends four times as much 
on drink as on education. The author 
pleads for a closer cooperation be- 
tween the school and home; for a new 
type of school on the lines of that 
developed by Sanderson of Oundle; 
and for a school that promotes a 
peace-seeking attitude in the sphere 
of international relationships. The 
bibliographies, while mainly secondary 
in character, are good. A stimulating 


venture! 
P. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


A Book oF GENERAL SCIENCE, by 
M. J. Hilton (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xiii, 8399; $1.50). 

AND WE Go ON, by Will R. Bird 
(Hunter-Rose Co.; pp. 343; $2.00). 

ONE GENERATION AWAY, by Leslie 
Gordon Barnard (Dodd-Simpson 
Press; pp. xiv, 438; $2.50). 


GENERAL 


LOYALTIES MESOPOTAMIA, 1914-1917, 
by Lt. Col. Sir Arnold T. Wilson (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. xxxvi, 
340; $8.00). 

MESOPOTAMIA 1917-1920, by Lt. Col. 
Sir Arnold T. Wilson (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. xvii, 420; $8.00). 

MAKERS OF CHEMISTRY, by Eric 
John Holmyard (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xv, 314; $2.50). 

ArTeR TEN YEARS, by Constance 
Malleson (Cape-Nelson; pp. 320; 
7/6). 

MytTH, NATURE, AND INDIVIDUAL, by 
Frank Baker (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
1385; 5/-). 

THE UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT OF 
MopeRN Puysics, by Max Planck 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 110; 4/6). 

SmwNEY REILLY, BRITAIN’S MASTER 
Spy, by Himself, edited and completed 
by his wife (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 288; 10/6). 


THE SoOviET PLANNED ECONOMIC 
OrpDER, by William Henry Chamber- 
lin (World Peace Foundation; pp. 
vii, 258; $2.50). 

A QUARTER CENTURY OF LEARNING, 
by Eighteen Professors of Columbia 
University (Columbia University 
Press; pp. 380; $3.50). 

SEvEN Days, by Andreas Letzko 
(Viking Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
296; $2.50). 

EBENEZER WALKS WITH Gop, by 
George Baker (Scholartis Press; pp. 
284; 7/6). 

CREATIVE WORSHIP, by Howard H. 
Brinton (Allen & Unwin; pp. 94; 
$0.45). 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS, by 
Harold J. Laski (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
112; $0.75). 

Hoty MAN, by J. Harvey Hall (Al- 
len & Unwin; pp. 320; $2.00). 

SPEECHES ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1904-1914, by Sir Edward Gray (AI- 
len & Unwin; pp. 327; $3.25). 

CLOTHES, by Eric Gill (Cape-Nel- 
son; pp. 196; 10/6). 

EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, by A. L. Gordon 
Mackay (Allen & Unwin; pp. 272; 
$2.25). 


Society AT War 1914-1916, by 
Caroline E. Playne (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 380; $3.75). 

IpEAs, by Edmund Husser] (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 465; $4.75). 

THE RISE AND FALL OF CaroL 
BANKS, by Elliot White Springs 
Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 307; 
$2.50). 

SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, by Willa 
Cather (Longmans, Green; pp. 280; 
$2.50). 

MEXICAN Maze, by Caszleton Beals 
(J. B. Lippincott; pp. 369; $3.00). 

SYNGE AND ANGLO-IRISH LITERA- 
TURE, by Daniel Corkery (Longmans, 
Green; pp. ix, 247; $3.00). 

EsTIMATES IN ART, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. (Henry Holt & 
Co.; pp. xii, 8387; $2.50). 

ADVENTURES, by Kitty Barne (H. 
F. W. Deane; pp. viii, 69; 1/9). 

THE MUSIC OF ‘ADVENTURERS,’ by 
Kitty Barne (H. F. W. Deane; pp. 14; 
1/6). 

Sik HERBERT 1S DEEPLY TOUCHED, 
THIS MARATHON BUSINESS, ‘HAMLET’ 
IN MopERN—RwsH, by H. C. G. Ste- 
vens (H. F. W. Deane; pp. 39). 

THE ART OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, by 
John Livingston Lowes (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 32; $0.75). 





THE INDISPENSABLE 
INFLATION 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForRuUM: 
Sir: 

‘Fear is the poison,’ wrote the far- 
seeing Lucretius long ago. In other 
connections it is equally true, and 
fear of words and of labels is prob- 
ably one of its commonest and most 
harmful forms amongst us. It is 
therefore good to read the whole- 
hearted benediction of Inflation (in 
moderation) embodied in the MacMil- 
lan Committee Report, just issued in 
Great Britain. It will be remembered, 
too, how vigorously Dr. J. M. Keynes, 
at Chicago recently, insisted on the 
necessity of an appropriate degree of 
Inflation in England, if something like 
a revolution is to be avoided. In view 
of the extraordinary silence with re- 
gard to the matter on the part of the 
press, I suggest that it would be useful 
if the subject could be freely discussed 
in your columns. May I, with some 


hesitancy, sketch a train of thought 
which has presented itself to me 
recently? Money, being merely a 
mechanical device for facilitating the 
distribution of goods, it would seem 
almost self-evident that its total 
volume should automatically corre- 
spond with the total volume of goods 
to be distributed. Conformity to any 
other standard would not appear to 
be reasonable. For practical purposes 
today, Money means Bank Credit, the 
other forms being almost negligible, 
in comparison. Under normal circum- 
stances, the prospect of increased 
Production at some future date can 
never afford any justification for In- 
flation, since the only effect it can 
have is to raise Prices. Any expan- 
sion of Bank Credit, therefore, for the 
stimulation of Production is normally 
indefensible. But, increase of Produc- 
tion having taken place, and the stage 
of Over-Production threatening to 
supervene, an increase of the Money 
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Supply is indispensable, if a fall in 
Prices is to be avoided. Only, it must 
be a form of Inflation which stimu- 
lates Consumption (not Production) 
so as to ensure that Stability of 
Prices, which is necessary for econo- 
mic health, 

Terribly scrappy, but perhaps un- 
conventional enough to be provocative. 

Yours, etc., 
J.C. WILSON 


LAWRENCE AND MURRY 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuUM: 
Sir: 

The quarrel between Middleton 
Murry and D. H. Lawrence has evi- 
dently got out of hand. Which is a 
pity, because the principals, as artists 
and as men, were more than interest- 
ing; they inspired a generation. 

Between them was a state of ten- 
sion based upon fundamental unities; 
and the story of their conflict (which, 
perhaps, has yet to be told) is there- 
fore both tragic and representative. 
It is tragic because for both men the 
impersonal exigencies of truth-telling 
(truth-telling about primary experi- 
ence) necessarily overcame their acute 
personal sensitiveness; and it was re- 
presentative in that their generation, 
and the generation just following, for 
awhile lost hope, having neither blood 
nor spirit relatedness to fall back 
upon, 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Murry 
seemed to provide ground for our 
feet, dignity for our passion, words 
for our thought and form for our in- 
tuition. They were our very good 
friends, and then quarrel (to mis- 
quote Mr. Murry) made them ‘men 
of destiny, driven to sacrifice them- 
selves in order that other men might 
know themselves, and the eternal laws 
they must obey, the laws which, even 
in denying them, still they obey.’ 

Yours, etc., 
Marcus ADENEY 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM: 
Sir: 

I had just finished saying that THE 
CANADIAN FoRUM was the dullest pub- 
lication ever published, when I caught 
such a disapproving frown on the face 
of my honoured sire, that I decided 
I had better give you one more chance, 
before consigning you to the outer 
darkness forever. 

So, I glanced through the July 
number. The articles were just as 
dry and competent as such articles 


always are. The story—representing 
‘literature,’ I presume—annoyed me. 
Is Mr. Ravenshill preparing himself 
for the American market? He shows 
a certain amount of intelligence in 
introducing local colour — but the 
story! I’m not saying it’s an impos- 
sible story. The Encyclopedia tells 
us that Davids have always existed, 
and that every city has its backyard, 
in which they may amuse themselves. 
But I do accuse Mr. Ravenshill of not 
playing up to himself. 

The last paragraph betrays him. 
David feels, ‘virtuous but uncomfort- 
able.’ I don’t wonder he feels uncom- 
fortable—in fact, I’m glad—but vir- 
tuous! Of course, it isn’t David that’s 
to blame for that. It’s Mr. Ravenshill, 
having said something of which he 
is not quite sure, apologizing for it. 
Poor Mr. Ravenshill, What had 
David done to feel virtuous about! 


Then I read the poems. I began to 
feel that THE CANADIAN Forum has 
its uses after all. The Canadian 
market for verse is so small, that to 
print five or six poems in one issue 
is a real charity. I do not mean this 
sarcastically. 

Two at least of these verses are 
poems. Bertram Chambers has cap- 
tured successfully, that most elusive 
of brain-children, the poetic thought. 
Mr. Schull, after writing eight lines 
which have the music, imagery, and 
ambushed ideas of real poetry de- 
scends to comic verse in the end, when 
he introduces the wart. Was he 
afraid lest he be thought too old- 
fashioned, if he did not introduce, in 
the modern manner, an unpleasant 


reality? Or was he writing a humor- 
ous sonnet? However we can excuse 
him much, for those first eight lines. 
‘Hylas’ is truly poetic as far as it 
goes, but it seems incomplete. It is 
a jewel of description, but it needs a 
crown to set it off. ‘Hylas’ could be 
incorporated in an Odyssey. Indeed 
it seems to demand an Odyssey. It is 
a beautiful picture, but it is a little 
more. It leaves one groping, which 
no beautiful picture ought to do. Does 
L. A. M. feel unequal to an Odyssey, 
or does he fear lest a mediocre 
Odyssey would drag ‘Hylas’ to its own 


level? Such fear is not for poets, 
L. A.M. It must be everything or 
nothing. 


And then ‘Versicles!’ Why must 
we apologize for everything we do. 
‘Entre Nous’ is good humorous verse, 
with a quaint twist which saves it 
from being vulgarly funny. But 
there follows an epilogue, which turns 
it into nothing in particular. Spinoza 
and Schopenhauer do not add any- 
thing to Mr. Haddow’s remarks, but 
in some manner detract from them. 

I have revised my opinion of your 
publication, somewhat. THE CANA- 
DIAN Forum is at any rate typically 
Canadian. All the contributors are 
properly afraid to let themselves go, 
which is a truly Canadian failing. 
But if THE CANADIAN FORUM con- 
tinues to flourish, and its contributors 
get hardened to disrespectful remarks 
like these,—we may find it has been 
a cradle for Canadian self-expression- 
ists. I sincerely hope so, Mr. Editor. 
The best of luck to you. 

Yours, Etc., 
H. A. L. CLARK. 
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SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ON THE ONE-ACT PLAY 


HE present inquiry will deal only 

with the drama of the stage, omit- 
ting that destined for radio produc- 
tion; for this latter requires at present 
a highly specialized technique, which 
consists mainly of knowing how to 
write good stage drama, and then how 
to distort this to suit the peculiar re- 
quirements of the new medium. It is 
probable that television will be reason- 
ably well worked out before there is 


any necessity of developing this par- 
ticular form of dramatic technique 
beyond a temporary stop-gap. 

At present there is no commercial 
field worth speaking of, for one-act 
plays. It is doubtful whether tele- 
vision would make any serious change. 
The demand is not likely to be large, 
and long runs, which alone can make 
a play profitable, are obviously im- 
possible in the radio drama. Prob- 
ably then as now, the main audience 
to aim at is that of the Little Theatre. 
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It is an elementary, though frequent, 
mistake to disregard this fact, and 
follow too blindly the standards and 
fashions of the commercial stage. The 
average Little Theatre audience is on 
the whole much more sophisticated 
and critical; it not only tolerates, but 
demands novelty. Many young dram- 
atists, in this as in other respects, 
are really unpractical through exces- 
sive attempts to be practical; they are 
too anxious to write profitable rather 
than good plays, and end by writing 
neither. Nor is it entirely sound to 
draw a sharp distinction between the 
good and the profitable. There is no 
certainty, but on the whole, a good 
play is more likely to be outstandingly 
profitable than a bad, and a novelty 
than a hackneyed imitation. The one- 
act play is thus, even for those aiming 
at the commercial stage, a legitimate, 
convenient, and economical field for 
experiment, 

The primary approach to the sub- 
ject is extremely important. Too 
often one is offered what should ob- 
viously have been a short story, and 
more frequently still, the first act of 
a potential three-acter, finished off 
with a summary ending or none at 
all. It is not true that it is harder 
to write a good play in one act than 
in three, any more than that it is 
harder to build a chapel than a cath- 
edral. Like the other well-known dic- 
tum that it is harder to write good 
prose than good poetry, this maxim 
arises from the fact that a statement 
originally framed as a conscious para- 
dox for the sake of emphasis, has been 
taken literally. As the chapel cannot 
have the grandiose plan, the profusion 
and development of detail that befit 
the cathedral, so the one-acter must 
on the whole be more simple and in- 
cisive than the long play. It is adapted 
to the portrayal of a climax of some 
sort, not the representation of a 
gradual action. Much must even be 
left to be inferred from a word or 
two, not explicitly narrated. There 
is no time for building up delicate 
effects; one must work more boldly, 
rapidly, massively, with strong 
colours, firm, broad outlines, and ar- 
tificially heightened light and shade. 
It is a positive advantage to get away 
from the flatly naturalistic. 

The one-act play is less like a mov- 
ing picture than a snapshot — or 
rather a Goya lithograph or a Fou- 
gasse drawing. It adapts itself par- 
ticularly to impressionistic or ex- 
pressionistic technique; for a series 
of snapshots united by a mood or a 


general idea are more striking and 
hold the attention better than a mild 
anecdote or short story in dialogue. 
Thus, for example, serious historical 
subjects are out of the question (ex- 
cept for special educational purposes, 
in which case they come perhaps 
rather under the head of text-books) ; 
for they demand a more ample de- 
velopment than can be given them. 
The same objection applies to legend- 
ary stories, unless little known and 
particularly striking, or viewing a 
very well known story in an entirely 
new — and preferably somewhat far- 
cical— light. Inexperienced writers 
and indeed some who should know 
better, are often prone to mistake the 
historical interest of a person for the 
dramatic interest of a character in a 
play, and, misled by another meta- 
phor, the ‘Drama of History,’ take 
their task too easily and serve their 
dishes up uncooked; failing, that is, 
to compel in their audience the thrill 
they themselves derived from the his- 
torian’s account. In general, no one 
should attempt to follow Mr. Denison, 
say, in writing Canadian historical 
plays until he has written as good 
pieces of straight stage work as Mr. 
Denison did before. History is full 
of situations that we term, meta- 
phorically, dramatic; but that does 
not at all mean that these situations 
would be good material for a play. 
No situation is so inherently dramatic 
that it does not need extremely artful 
handling to be made effective on the 
stage. The important point is not 
what the story is, or tells, but what 
it means, the way you handle it; in 
short, not what you find in it, but 
what you put into it. 

Pure comedy also is seldom advis- 
able; it asks for more time, and 
fuller development. Tragedy and 
farce are the true province of the 
one-act play, as is evident if one re- 


INLAN 


calls the good one-acters in any lan- 
guage. Besides, they are distinctly 
easier to write than pure comedy, ag 
appealing to more primitive emotions 
and enduring less finished workman- 
ship. The romantic tale, if treated in 
a flatly naturalistic manner, has little 
chance of success as a one-acter: it 
lacks individuality. The shorter a 
drink is, the stronger it must be; the 
smaller the portion on a plate, the 
richer and more highly flavored it is. 
The same proportion must hold for 
plays. Mere honest uninspired work- 
manship in the telling of a fairly 
ordinary story may get past in a long 
play, but it is sheer suicide in the 
short. Playwrights should be more 
quick to take advantage of the fact 
that in the short play both audience 
and medium permit one to get away 
with more artificiality and stressed 
emphasis, hence more striking and 
brilliant effects. Novelties and oddi- 
ties that would weary out the atten- 
tion in three acts, merely stimulate 
it in one. As there will usually be 
only one set and a comparatively small 
cast, proportionately greater demands 
may be made on the producer. 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that mere elementary prudence com- 
mends a conscious straining for nov- 
elty and emphatic force of expres- 
sion. Your play will almost certainly 
have to compete for the audience’s 
attention with two others, or at least 
one longer play. This being so, it is 
absolutely essential to make it stand 
out, by any legitimate trick. A legiti- 
mate trick is any trick that succeeds 
in capturing or holding attention. 

The one-act play is not a vehicle 
for mild, restrained, pathetic, or 
whimsical narration. It is meant for 
boisterous violence and inhuman ter- 
ror. Treat your one-acters rough. 
They like it. 

L. A. M. 
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THE NEW ART FILM 


T is technique that makes a good 

film. A story can be told as well 
in a novel, characters as well pre- 
sented in a play. But the screen 
shows a picture, and an obvious re- 
quirement of artistic film technique 
is an artistic single ‘picture.’ The 
materials are in this case screen and 
rays of light, rather than the canvas 
and oils of the painter. But the pos- 
sibilities of artistic composition, of 
making beauty by balanced arrange- 
ment of the objects shown and by har- 
monious use of light and shade, are 
the same. 

The pictures of a film are shown in 
rapid succession; it is thus that the 
appearance of motion on the screen 
is obtained. A group of pictures 
showing one aspect of an object or 
a scene—as it were a single glance 
of the camera-eye—is called a ‘shot.’ 
Through the ‘shot’ the film gains what 
is perhaps its sole advantage over the 
stage. This is that while we watch 
a film, the camera-eye is our eye, and 
we follow its glance. Our attention 
is concentrated on just that which 
the camera chooses to see. The rest 
is dark, so dark that we are unaware 
of the young couple brazenly loving 
in the row behind, and that it is use- 
less our wondering what notabilities 
are in the boxes. We must devote our 
whole notice to that particular bulge 
on the pictured gunman’s hip, because 
the camera sees it, and shows us 
nothing else but bulge and hip. At- 
tention is not even allowed to wander 
for a moment to the policeman who is 
creeping up behind, as it might at a 
play. Making special use of this 
power of ‘shots’ is film technique. The 
technique may be realistic, may show 
us the real and most significant de- 
tails that give their character to men 
and events. Or it may be impression- 
istic, making us look at things from 
strange angles to see parts of them 
and to see them in shapes that were 
hitherto unknown to us. 

Then ‘sequences,’ of one ‘shot’ fol- 
lowing another. The dramatist uses 
this device, the artistic value of 
sequence, when he puts the quarrel 
scene after the love scene, for the sake 
of contrast and heightened effects. 
Sequence on the film is more power- 
‘ul because more flexible. The change 
from shot to shot may be shocking 
and abrupt or slow or slowly fading 
from one and bursting into another. 
Out of a group of such sequences may 
be created a definite rhythm in the 
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picture, a vigorous rhythm of quick- 
changing shots of waving sabres and 
hard eyes of men and the foam on 
horses’ bits, to make the feeling of a 
cavalry charge; or a long slow cir- 
cling shot of an enormous darkened 
room, interrupted by flash-quick shots 
of barely recognizable parts of a 
human face, to make horror creep in 
the onlooker’s mind. These things, 
picture composition and shots and 
sequences and rhythms, are the film 
artist’s tools by which he can show 
meanings and awake emotions as rich 
and beautiful as can any other art. 
Films that are works of art and 
deserve the recognition of lovers of 
beauty are being made. Russians have 
been the leaders thus far,—men like 
Pudovkin and Eisenstein and Trau- 
berg and Room. In Pudovkin’s book 
on Film Technique he sets forth the 
theory behind the Russian work. He 
believes that they are finding through 
the film a new art, with laws of its 
own which must be discovered and 
followed to create from it the best. 
And a fact of outstanding significance 
is this man’s recognition of the place 
of the film as a popular art in which 
the best method has the most effect 
on audiences of any degree of artistic 
appreciation. We all have eyes to 
see with, so that long words and 
strange sentence-structure never bar 
the way to a film-director’s meaning. 
Other countries than Russia have 
produced great directors too. D. W. 
Griffith in the United States is recog- 
nized as a leader and a teacher in 
Russia as in every other part of the 
world. His classic Birth of a Nation 
is enjoying a revival in London this 
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Spring. Also it has been discovered 
that Charlie Chaplin is a great man 
as well as a comedian,—an artist and 
a man with radical social and econo- 
mic ideas. A German film famous for 
its artistic quality is The Blue Angel; 
a French one, Under the Roofs of 
Paris. This last, made by the young 
director, René Clair, has had a tre- 
mendous success in London, and has 
been so popular in spite of the art in 
it which all critics acclaim, that its 
theme song is whistled by errand-boys 
and comes grinding out of London bar- 
rel-organs. 

There has already grown up, as 
the above instances may show, a phe- 
nomenal public interest in the art of 
the film. Crowds go to the pictures 
now in every part of the world. What 
is noteworthy is that in many parts 
they are going selectively, to see the 
work of directors (not stars) whose 
work they know. In response to one 
phase of this new demand there have 
opened recently in London two the- 
atres which will show exclusively the 
best films from foreign countries. The 
newspapers and periodicals have dis- 
covered the new art film and are now 
causing to advance with further rap- 
idity the interest in it. Reviewing 
of what is to be seen has grown be- 
yond the stage when it was just to 
make sure of a few paid ads. from 
picture-house owners. Some of the 
best literary critics in England have 
recently taken up this work, and quite 
new reputations as writers are being 
made by young men doing film notes 
in the weekly papers. 

These developments in the film give 
the artist a new occasion to be thank- 
ful for the machine age. 


Howe MARTYN 
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“The biggest fish I ever 
caught, was the fish 
that got away --- 


but even if you’ve never had that experience, 
the following books bring you a breath of the 
fresh country air that is always welcome. 


FLY-FISHING, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. $3.15. ‘Books about sport 
and country life,” says Lord Grey, “should be written and read, partly 
perhaps for the sake of hints, information, and instruction, but much more in 
the hope that the sense of refreshing pleasure, which has been felt by the 
writer, may slide into a sympathetic mind;” no book could exemplify these 
two attributes better than FLY-FISHING does. 


FISHER FOLK and FISHING BOATS of the EAST COAST of SCOTLAND, 
by Peter F. Anson. $3.75. The author is an artist who has spent many years 
among the fisher folk and has an intimate knowledge of their lives, both 
ashore and afloat. It deals with the history and methods of fishing em- 
ployed on the East Coast of Scotland; the various types of fishing boats; 
rapidly disappearing local customs and superstitions of the fisher folk. 


MARINERS of BRITTANY—Peter F. Anson. $3.75. This book deals 
with the seafaring inhabitants of the fascinating country of the Bretons. 
He gives a brief account of the Maritime history of Brittany, then describes 
in detail the sardine and tunny fisheries, and makes the reader feel that he 
is actually sharing the everyday life of the young Breton. Other chapters 
deal with folklore, religion, superstition of Maritime Brittany. The sixty 
illustrations and two charts, drawn by the author himself, have all the 
attractiveness and accuracy of those in his book on Scottish fisheries. 


ENGLAND of the WINDMILLS—S. P. B. Mais. $2.25. The author’s 
idea is to take one round the England of the windmills because of their 
significance in the lives of our ancestors, because of the intrinsic beauty 
of their setting and because the way to them takes one over long untrodden 
tracks. The drawings illustrate the different types of mills, the development 
of mills, but also show them with their varied surroundings of hill, meadow 
and village. 
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